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LEARNING TO READ WITH THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AS THE TEXT-BOOK 


+} The above photograph which appears in the new Annual Report of the Harnett County, N. C., 


and write. 


Superintendent of Schools, shows a ‘‘moonlight school” or school to teach grown people to read 
In this school there were thirty- eight’ adults, the oldest one 65 years of age, learning to read. spas 








HE man who reads is the man who leads. 
you will, and you will find this. the rule, and-with mighty few ex- 
Now and then you will find a non-reading man who has 
such a failtire as the ‘‘Farmer 
‘| Grind’’ described in last week’s Progressive Farmer—a man whose mind 
is not broad and who has missed the joy of living by working fer self 


ceptions. 
but he is usually 


alone. 

The man who reads is the 
It is natural that this should be so. 
cestor of every action is a thought, 
Emerson, and the richness or poverty of a 
usually determines the rich- 
The man 


man who leads. 
‘*The an- 


” 


says 


/who doesn’t read gets his thoughts only from 


Tom, Dick, Harry, and the others in a little 
narrow neighborhood right around him. The 
man who reads gets the thoughts of the fore- 
state, nation, and 


\} world. 


|| school” 


The photograph on this page is a reminder 
|| of one of the most inspiring movements any- 
lwhere in the South today—the ‘moonlight 
movement, whose purpose is to 


\\teach every man and woman, no matter how 


llold, to read. 


i 
i 
i 
j 


These people were neglected 


lin their youth, but for them the door of 


jiand say, 


iihope is now about to swing open at last, 
‘iso that they need no longer hang their heads 


‘TI can’t read and write.’”’ 
Let everyone who can join in this blessed 


Watch it where or when 





can read to read more. 
how to read; they’must actually read. 
months, year after year learning hov how to read, and then doesn’t read,— 
if he is then too short-sighted to pay a few cents a week for good 
papers and books—he is like a man who spends days 


~ 








DON’T FAIL TO READ— 

Avoiding Wild Onion or Garlic Trou- 

ee es ae ‘ 
A Wasteful One-Crop System ‘ 
Call the Women Today . . ‘ 
Cotton Exports Increasing ‘ x 
Farm Bookkeeping .. . es 
Go Slow With Perishable Seume . x 


Important Livestock and Horticultural 
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crusade, and let us at_ the same time carry ona crusade to get all who 
A people are not educatzd if they 


only know 
If one goes to school weeks and 


and weeks break- 
ing a piece of land, getting it in shape for 
planting and then is too foolish or stingy to 
buy enough seed corn or cotton seed to 
plant it. Learning how to read prepares 
the mind, cultivates it, makes it a fertile 
seed bed, but thena man must fill it with 
seed-thoughts. Books and papers furnish 
the seed corn for the mind. When a man 
says he is too poor to pay two cents a 
week for a paper for inspiration, help, in- 
tellectual food, seed-thoughts for his whole 
family, ask him if he ought not to spend 
as much for brain-food as he spends for 
tobacco. 

Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood and you will make it a leading 
neighborhood. Join in a movement to teach 
all grown-up illiterates to read next year if 
you can, but in any case bestir yourself to 
all who can read to read more. If they 
read papers that stand for progress they 
will eventually join with you in all the 
progressive movements you are interested 
in. 
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Planet Jr Horse H he hig! , ABs ee 
penet 2f orse Hoes are the highest type of one-horse cultivators Se rs BIRMINGHAM, A MEMPHIS, T=NN. 

made. ey are stronger, easier to handle, and do a greater variety of "J : Be RALEIGH, N.C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
work than any similar implement. They are the best-known and most- = : a New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
used cultivators in all the world. =e : Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 

This No. 8 Horse Hoe cultivates to any depth and adjusts to any width. The paten 
hoes throw earth toward or away from the @ row, and enable you to work right u 3 COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
to growing plants without injuring them. « Opens and closes furrows. Has new eae OFFICE. ENTERED D-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 


steel wheel that doesn’t clog with stonesand ‘Qj . 4 MING ALA., UNDER THE Act oF ‘CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1678. 
trash. Withstands the hardest kind of use 


and gives a long lifetime of service, Think : SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Peo Sronotys You surely can’t afford to fi 4 : One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 








f Fn. | term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
New 72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) 4 > : P 
gives full details; also describes Seeders, \\ 
Wheel Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and 4 Z - | OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
Beet-Cultivators. It is free. Send \ g One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
if Grand Haven, Mich. get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
oO : Z 


years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





Geo. W. Aiken, 


postal for it now. 


S i ALLEN &C ; writes: Yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 
; g 4 ZB, 4 “Th had 
Box 1107B Phila Pag TA. dieu’ Mueaee Sean bor YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


35 years, and it is good The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
for 35 years more.” yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 

14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label, Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 








Ad 1s Reliability Guaranteed 

E WILL positively make good the loss puscained by any subscriber as a 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


























Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


ne uereee ee THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
“KETCHES” IT : 


WHY WAIT ; 
3-4 yes. for peaches when 2i is cunngh. 6- ‘ Asal for shade when 3 is enough. CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


Be ee ee cane and tis ete eee Rae neat || PS,CONNECTION with our “ureat We alto announce, the, following 

planting trees grown by modern methods. Each kind of tree a plant Sime 4 2y ‘wiversincetion and independence : es scnaaaag siete gy o Progreaaes 

on a certain soil—its natural soil. series, we offer each week a prize of Farmer to appear during the coming 
MUST START ON NATURAL SOIL $2.50 for the best experience letter six weeks: 

The less the soil to which it is transplanted is like its natural soil the more imper- rend = / one pa — the subject “More and Better Poultry”—Jan 

ative it is that it should be started on that natural soil. Only on that soil can it Giscuased 3 that issue, and §1 for ary 30 

store up the vigor that tells through all its future life. Tells in quick growth, each of the three next letters that #°9 

quicker fruiting, more and better fruit and a longer life. Jt is as foolish to start § | “© publish, no matter how short. “Farm Implements and Machinery” 

an orchard with trees grown under unfavorable conditions, as to start a dairy farm or § | Following are the lists of subjects on __y 


stock farm with runts or scrubs. Now. if you will consult a soil map, you will find that the which prize letters are wanted, to- - ‘ 
most varied soil regions in the country, if not in the world, lie in the North Carolina hills. Our gether with the dates by which they For these Specials we offer a cash 
dozen Nursery Farms stretch right through the heart of this region. Here, as nowhere else, we find = = ¥ 


side by side, the natural soil that each kind of treeor plant must start in to do its level best. should be mailed us: + ig - a a as hecrikes 42 1 

Our free catalog tells when, where and how Subject—“‘Growing and Saving Soil Fer- sFORR. & IRCHNEE  SUNEET EE re 

Be par pants sed fuses to plant. You wit beve CALL tility: Fill Your Soil With Humus; second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
5 ur experi Avoid Gullying; Save M es; on’ 

less! We sell direct to | CONTINENTAL PLANT CO. | of over 36 years in fruit Bois Mroak”” Wall erilcles by "Sam. best, and regular space rates for all 

tbe people, saving them | 214 R.R.St., KITTRELL, N.C. growing given in our 100 uary 13. other articles we publish. For these 


agents’ profits, usually - - eine page manual and by letter A ; n ‘ ; pe : ‘ 
much over half. One of the lergees Mail Order Nurseries in the] as needed. Mail articles in envelopes marked “Specials” articles should be mailed 
: tisk a Se DEOPIB: “Diversification Contest,” care of The at least two weeks before date of is- 


Progressive Farmer. sue—preferably three weeks. 
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MILLIONS OF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Positively Frost Proot 
Charleston and Jersey Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch Varieties 


; *“OUR GREAT THREE-IN-ONE DOLLAR 
Prepaid Parcel Post, 20c per 100, $1.50 per 1,000. 
By today not prepaid, $1.00 per 1,000; 5,000 a. per 1,000. Ten ae experience. | OFFER— WHA i i IT 5 , 
I guarantee satisfactory plants. 
HIGH CREST TR 
G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., ~4 D. = “i Re ag ng The Progressive Farmer ten months (to new subscribers only) $0.83 
Today’s Magazine twelve months, and free pattern 


IF YOU WANT THE GENUINE * ERE Honroe Gly her Mesias eentie 
“Simpkins’ Ideal Cotton Seed,” Our Price for the Three, only 


WRITE ME AT ONCE. I AM THE ORIGINATOR. This special offer is made to help you make your neighborhood 
Ww. A. SIMPKINS, a “Progressive Farmer neighborhood,” and that you may the more 
W. A. SIMPKINS’ COTTON SEED Cco., Raleigh, N. C. readily earn the splendid premiums we are offering. 





























DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 


For Orchard . Field and Garden WHERE 








Citrus Trifoliata Seed. Rust Proof 
Sow now and bud later Ls S ee Oatis, Rye, 
the Satsuma Orange. Barley, Crimson Clo- 

Spray Materials and 


A ver, Vetches and 
Insecticides. Mobile, Ala., 1871 to 1914 Rape 


Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators, OAKWOOD FARM 4 he —— 


Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. : : 
4 comes into maturity early, is 
Strawberries —the big delicious kinds, that bring 


NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. long-lived and is often found 
highest prices—can be grown in your 


ae i ' 5 7 making records even to ad- 
w > sing our ants, i aunt } 

Miiucees <= cunenateed ° true gis gt € Cabbage } lants Moe Heath - a 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries i 2 above all other breeds for 
eT en kl oer ak AE Legding Yoristiag. Buy a BULL with COT TON | | economic - production. Shall we mail 
fruits, giving cultural methods, etc.—the : a eee Sey Wakefield—the earliest cabbage | | | you free a good book on the Jersey? 
gona oF 90 poets experience. ay po rp THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
It se Tht ery rt fd ye — Waketield—large type, second earl- Will pay 10ca Ib. for cotton on 324 W. 23d St., New York City. 

121 Market 8t. F iF : Succession—earliest flat head variety j 914. 
Salisbuy - - . ——— - Early and Late Flat Dutch. this Bull, dropped May 19, 191 
Your choice, 75c per thousand, f. 0. b. Young’s | | Dam’s test 365.87 lbs. butter. 
sland. 
Our Two Best Your order will have immediate attention. 


Subscription Offers R. LEBBY CLEMENT, Rieke ce. Price $50.00 HEREFORDS 


For Sale. 
$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- — 33 Bulls 15 months old. 
sesiption for one year each if sent in to- = > : 40 Bulls 20 months old. » 
Geeters oF 1 have 3,000 bushels or more of Big Ho hoi tered Hereford bulls and heif- 50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
giticteee at bey fay Rm Pas > igh = Tooth Corn for sale; shelled and cleaned andih ers for sale.’ Kisa's nigh class class registered Holstein butis S fleifers oe ee erst onthe 
y ale. . ¥ 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, first-class condition. Will sell in bulk or car | forsale. B 


load lots, f. b. Fent tae the GU THER BROTHERS, —? EMINENCE, KY. H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, moO. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. ae © > reererwne wee awe ere ew Howard Co. 


W. BURFOOT, Sec., Fentress, Va. Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Avoiding Mud in the Barnyard 


READER of The Progressive 

Farmer says she has failed to find 
in it instruction for draining a cow 
er horse lot. 

The reason is plain. The horse or 
cow lot should not receive any water 
from other land, and to avoid this the 
lot should be located where no water 
naturally drains into it from other 
land, or this water should be pre- 
vented from running on to the lot by 
ditches around the higher portions 
from which the water comes. But 
on the other hand, the barn lot 
should not be located so that water 
falling on it drains off on to other 
land, unless some provision is made 
for distributing this drainage from 
the lot on to land where the fertility 
it contains can be saved to fertilize 
the land. If too much water falls on 
the lot to permit it being kept in sat- 
isfactory condition, then more litter— 
leaves, straw, etc., should be used, the 
ground should be protected with pav- 
ing or some surfacing material, or be 
covered by an open shed. 

As to what method should be used 
will depend on the size of lot, the 
number of stock in it, the location 
and character of soil and the amount 
of manure which is to be made or de- 
posited in it. 





Green Rye Will Not Cause Ewes to 
Lose Lambs 


READER asks: “Will rye, as a 

winter pasture, cause ewes to lose 
their lambs? I have been informed 
that rve contains ergot and that this 
eaten by the ewes causes them to cast 
their lambs?” 

Green rye eaten by ewes will not 
cause the loss of lambs any more 
than any other green feed. In fact, 
the green feed will be very beneficial 
to the ewes, although of course, hun- 
gry ewes that have been on dry feed 
only, if turned on a large growth of 
green rye might eat enough to cause 
this and other troubles. 

Rye sometimes contains ergot, but 
this only occurs in the heads and not 
in the green plants. It is due to the 
attack of a fungus when the rye is 
in bloom,: the mass of ergot taking 
the place of the kernel or grain. 
Large quantities of ergot may cause 
the trouble mentioned, but it is not 
present in green rye used for grazing 
during the fall and winter. 





Feeding Corn and Cottonseed Meal 
to Mules 
READER wants to know, “How 


many pounds of ear corn with 
cottonseed meal it will take to make 
a balanced ration for a growing 
mule.” 

Our reader, as is so often the case, 
has neglected to state the kind of hay 
or roughage the mule is to receive. 

It is customary in discussing the 
feeding of corn to speak in terms of 
shelled corn; but this seems to both- 
er some people who feed ear corn. 

Since a bushel of shelled corn 
weighs 56 pounds, and a bushel of ear 
corn weighs 70 pounds, there ought 
to be no difficulty. For instance, if 
the weight of shelled corn is stated, 
to find the weight of ear corn we only 
have to add one-fourth. Or if the 
weight of ear corn is stated, we only 
have to take away one-fifth to find 
the weight of shelled corn. 

Tf this growing mule is to receive 
legume hay we advise feeding seven 
to eight pounds of ear corn to one 
pound of cottonseed meal and if the 


roughage is grass hay or corn fodder, 
five to six pounds of ear corn to one 
pound of cottonseed meal. Of this 
mixture, from one pound to one and 
a half pounds will be required daily 
for every 100 pounds of the mule’s 
weicht. 





Balancing a Feed for Horses Where 
the Amount of Corn Is Limited 
A READER wishes to know if, 

“with 25 head of horses, mules 
and colts to feed and only 500 or 600 
bushels of corn, he had better feed a 
mixture of cottonseed meal and hulls 
and blackstrap molasses during the 
winter, saving the corn until spring; 
or would it be better to feed some 
corn with these other feeds all the 
time, using such an allowance of corn 
as to make it last until May or June.” 

Since we are not told the number 
of colts, we shall consider the prob- 
lem as feeding 25 head of horses and 
mules. From December 1 to June 18 
is a period of 200 days, and a simple 
calculation shows that each of these 
25 animals may receive 5.6 pounds of 
corn a day for 200 days before 500 
bushels of corn will be consumed. 

We are told that plenty of hay is 
available for feeding these horses 
and mules, and with this hay, 5.6 
pounds of corn a day per animal, and 
the other feeds mentioned, an ex- 
cellent ration can be made. If during 
the winter the horses and mules are 
to be idle, or only doing irregular 
light work, it is quite possible to feed 
them satisfactorily with less than 5.6 
pounds of corn a day, by the larger 
use of the other feeds available, and 
this would enable us to have a larger 
allowance of corn for the teams 
when spring work begins, if this is 
thought desirable. 

If the animals are to be worked 
steadily we suggest the following ra- 
tion per 1,000-pound animal. 

5.5 pounds corn; 
5.5 pounds molasses; 
2 pounds cottonseed meal, 

for convenience in feeding the cot- 
tonseed meal and molasses a few 
pounds of cottonseed hulls may be 
used for mixing with these feeds— 
say two to four pounds a day. If 
with these feeds each 1,000-pound 
horse or mule is given 10 to 12 pounds 
of hay per day he should keep in 
good condition, if properly worked 
and cared for. 


If the animals are to be idle for a 
period of say 60 days, they may be 
kept in good condition on hay and 
two or three pounds of cottonseed 
hulls, four pounds of molasses, and 
one to two pounds of cottonseed 
meal per day per animal. This would 
enable them to receive eight pounds 
of corn per day per animal for the 
balance of the period, or for 140 days. 

If this plan is followed we suggest 
the following ration when they are 
at work: 

8 pounds corn; ’ 
3 pounds molasses; 
2 pounds cottonseed meal. 

The same amount of hay as above 
is to be used, and as much cottonseed 
hulls as is necessary to suitably carry 
the molasses and cottonseed meal. If 
the hay is from legumes less cotton- 
seed meal may be used, in so far as 
the need for balancing the ration is 
concerned; but at present prices of 
corn and cottonseed meal every 
horse and mule in the South should 
receive two pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day if it receives that much of 
any grain feed. 

At the present prices of hulls and 
hay, if the hay is of a salable quality, 


all idle horses and mules should have 
at least half their roughage from cot- 
tonseed hulls. 

If molasses can be obtained for 
much less than corn, pound for 
pound, it will be found economical to 
feed at least one pound of molasses 
for every pound of corn fed. Mo- 
lasses at 12 cents a gallon should 
prove as satisfactory and as cheap, 
when fed as suggested, as corn at 65 
cents a bushel. 





Feeding Rice Polish 


READER asks: “How does rice 

polish compare with corn, oats, 
wheat bran and cottonseed meal as 
feed for cattle, hogs and horses, and 
how should it be fed mixed with any 
of the above?” 

The following table gives the di- 
gestible nutrients of 100 pounds of 
each of these feeds and indicates as 
closely as can be done, their compar- 


ative feeding values: 





: Carbo- 
— — 
Ss 





Wheat Bran____ 
Cottonseed Meal 


@. 
7. 
8. 
1. 
7. 














A study of this table will quickly 
indicate that rice polish, being so 
nearly like corn, in composition, is 
less suitable for feeding along with 
corn than with any of the other 
feeds. Oats contain a little more 
protein than rice polish, but consid- 
erably less carbohydrates and fats, 
and while oats form a better balanc- 
ed ration they cannot be said to be 
of greater feeding value. If rice pol- 
ish is to take the place of corn or 
oats in a ration it should be fed with 
some feed rich in protein, like wheat 
bran, or preferably with cottonseed 
meal, which is very much higher in 
content of digestible protein than 
wheat bran. 


Considering the usual prices of 
these feeds and using rice polish as a 
substitute for corn in feeding horses, 
we would suggest five parts each of 
rice polish and oats to one of cotton- 
seed meal, by weight. 


For feeding dairy cattle, if rice pol- 
ish is to be used, we suggest two 
parts each of rice polish and cotton- 
seed meal to one part of wheat bran, 
until 10 pounds of this mixture or 
four pounds of cottonseed meal is given 
daily, and then, if additional grain 
feed is required, we would make up 
the balance of the ration with equal 
parts of wheat bran and rice polish. 
Of course, if the roughage was le- 
gume hay the additional wheat bran 
could better be omitted and the in- 
crease in the grain ration consist of 
rice polish alone. 


For beef cattle and for ordinary 
short feeding periods we would sug- 
gest equal parts of rice polish and 
cottonseed meal, if rice polish is to 
be used. 

Oats, wheat bran 
meal are not entirely satisfactory 
feeds for hogs. Oats and wheat bran 
are too “bulky” or contain too much 
fiber, while cottonseed meal.seems to 
contain something that is injurious 
to the hogs. When oats are ground 
and the hulls screened out they form 
an excellent feed for pigs. Small 
quantities of wheat bran may be used 
to advantage, especially for brood 
sows, and one-fourth the ration may 
be made up of cottonseed meal for a 
period of three or four weeks. 

Rice polish, therefore, is only suit- 
able for taking the place of corn in 
the feeding of hogs and is of nearly 
equal value for this purpose, except 
that the hogs will probably relish the 
corn better. 

When the hogs are grazing feeds 
rich in protein, like soy beans. pea- 
nuts and cowpeas, rice polish makes 


and cottonseed 


an excellent feed for balancing the 
ration and is about equal to corn, 
pound for pound. It might also take 
the place of corn when it is desired 
to feed cottonseed meal for a period 
of three or four weeks before slaugh- 
tering. It may also be fed with tank- 
age, using one part of tankage to 
eight or nine parts of rice polish. 


THERE IS NO “BEST BREED” 
Given Equal Care and Feed, It Is 

Probable That There Is no Very 

Great Difference in Breeds of Hogs 


READER wants to know if 
Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding” 
States that the “Tamworth hog can 
be raised with less feed per 100 
pounds weight” than other breeds. 
Also “how the Duroc-Jersey stands.” 
For years we have been stating 
that there is no “best breed” of hogs, 
but some of our readers seem to 
think we say this because we are 
afraid of offending the breeders of 
the other breeds. This is not why 
we state there is no best breed. The 
reason is simply that there is no best 
breed. If there were a best breed we 
would gladly state the fact, but all 
weil informed people know that no 
such breed exists. 

Henry says: “Unprejudiced study 
will lead to the conclusion that there 
is no best breed of swine, though 
some one breed is usually better than 
others for a given farmer or for a 
given region of country.” 

We are rather inclined to doubt 
even the last clause of this quotation 
in which Henry qualifies his state- 
ment that there is no best breed, al- 
though it may sometimes be true. We 
think it is generally a question of 
getting good individuals of the breed 
rather than a question of breed. 
While for certain purposes one breed 
may sometimes be better than some 
other, it is usually a question of care 
and feeding. Any of the recognized 
breeds give satisfaction when proper- 
ly handled. 

Rommel of the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, collected 
the data available from eight Amer- 
ican experiment stations on _ six 
breeds of swine with reference to the 
number of pounds of feed required 
for 100 pounds of gain in the particu- 
lar trials recorded, and reports these 
results in Bulletin No. 47 of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Animal Industry. The fol- 
lowing table represents the data col- 
lected: 








Feed 
for 100 
Ibs. 
Gain 





Tamworth 
Chester White 
Poland-China 
Berkshire. ______ 
Large Yorkshire 
Duroc-Jersey 


92 
71 


96 
meee 121 
67 
66 














This data is reported by Henry and 
is probably what our inquiry refers 
to. Tests elsewhere tend to show 
that there is little or no difference in 
the different breeds in the gain made 
on a given amount of feed. In the 
above table it will be noticed that the 
number of pigs used and the number 
of tests were smallest in the two 
breeds that showed the best and the 
two that. showed the poorest use of 
feed. It is entirely probable that the 
larger the number of trials and the 
greater the number of pigs used the 
nearer the results would come to- 
gether and the less difference in the 
economy with which they use feed 
would be shown between the differ- 
ent breeds. 





I don’t want to miss a copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. It is all good, but IL wish 
I could holler “Hurrah for your segregation 
plan!’ loud enough for everyone to hear me 
in the states of North Carolina and Virginia 
both. Just keep it up. It is going to come 
and the sooner the better for both races.— 
J. B. Cook, Nottoway, Va. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





y By W. F. MASSEY 








Go Slow With Perishable Crops 
letters from 


4 pred I am getting 
farmers in the Cotton Belt who 


want to reduce their acreage in cot- 
ton, and want to know about growing 
early cabbage, tomatoes, etc.,—crops 
that they know nothing about, and 
for the sale of which they are as a 
rule badly situated and handicapped 
with heavy freights and dependence 
on commission merchants. As a rule 
a cotton farmer will fail in growing 
some truck crops. He will fail to 
realize the heavy use of fertilizers 
the truckers make or the importance 
of extra labor, and his product will 
generally be inferior. 

I have uniformly urged these in- 
quirers to reduce their cotton acre- 
age by all means, but reduce it by 
adopting a good rotation of crops and 
the growing of small grain and corn, 
pea hay and forage of all sorts and 
feeding cattle; in short, going to real 
farming with cotton. There is going 
to be more and more demand for oats 
as the war holds on. More oats are 
now being exported than wheat, and 
livestock offer more profit to the 
farmer than dabbling in the perish- 
able crops of the trucker. Hogs and 
beef cattle are certain to command 
good prices. A neighbor of mine has 
built a corn crib to hold 4,500 bushels 
of corn and has the corn to fill it, 
and will feed most of it to beef cattle. 
He is in a trucking section, too, 
but prefers farming to trucking, 
though his land is fine and highly im- 
proved and would grow truck well. 
But he fully realizes that trucking 
and general farming are two very 
different kinds of business, and that 
a trucker to succeed must give his 
whole attention to the production of 
the best vegetables, which a man who 
is simply growing a little truck as 
part of his farming seldom does. 

Trucking in the South as a rule can 
only be made successful where the 
whole community is engaged in it 
and has the codperative exchanges to 
sell its product, and can thus save 


expenses and get special railroad 
rates. Good farming with cotton, 


grain, peas, and clover and livestock 
must be the hope of the cotton 
country. 





Cockscomb and Pigweed 
ALLACE’S Farmer says that the 
cockscomb has been bred up 

from the pigweed. Here is one of the 
troubles of common names. In some 
sections the plant called pigweed is 
a Chenopodium or goosefoot, while 
that known more generally as pig- 
weed certainly belongs to the same 
natural order as the cockscomb. But 
the two are entirely different species, 
and the cockscomb has always been 
a cockscomb or Celosia, while the 
pigweed is an Amaranthus. There 
have been bred from the pigweed or 
Amaranthus quite a number of orna- 
mental plants with bright colored 
leaves and handsome flower heads, 
but never a cockscomb. Aramanthus 
tricolor or Joseph’s coat belongs to 
the same species as the common pig- 
weed, and we occasionally see wild 
plants of the pigweed taking on some 
color, and in some of ‘the improved 
varieties the flower heads approach 
to the beauty of a cockscomb, but 
never a cockscomb has been bred 
from an Amaranthus. All the cocks- 
combs have been bred from the orig- 
inal species of Celosia, and not from 
Amaranthus. 

The same writer goes on to say 
that improved plants will degenerate 
if neglected and will run back to in- 
ferior forms, and> the Hungarian 
grass or millet will run back to Pig- 
eon grass. Now it is true that by 
neglect any of our cultivated and im- 
proved plants will degenerate, and we 
can only keep them up to their qual- 
ity and productiveness by careful se- 
lection of seed. But to say that Hun- 


| 
garian millet will run back to Pigeon 
grass is not true, for the Hungarian 
Panicum and the Pigeon 
grass is a Setaria, and plants never 
revert to another species, any 
than oats change to cheat. Degen- 
erated Hungarian would still be a 
Panicum, and it would be a lifetime 
job to try to breed the Pigeon grass 
or Setaria up to the heavy head of 
the millet. 

Some species of plants in the same 
genus can be crossed and a hybrid 
form produced, but left to themselves 
species rarely cross naturally. Pani- 
cum miliaceum, our wild Indian mil- 
let, makes its natural large head well 
filled with true millet-like seed, but 
it never runs down to the little Pig- 
eon grass or Setaria viridis, as each 
are pure and distinct wild species, 
each attaining its natural form and 
height. I believe that it would be per- 
fectly possible, if desirable, to breed 
the Indian millet to a greater size and 


grass is a 


more 


tine as soon as frost is over. 
the hardiest early bean. The Lang- 
don Earliana is the earliest tomato. 
Bonny Best is little later and a better 
tomato. The seed must be sown early 
in February, and transplanted in 
frames under glass to get strong ear- 
ly plants. Or you can buy the plants 
in Charlotte if you have no glass. 


This is 


Sheep Manure as a Fertilizer 
ROM South Carolina: “What do 
you think of the pulverized sheep 

manure for vegetable crops and 

strawberries ?” 


I have tried the pulverized sheep 


manure and found it good if 
used about as heavily as_ stable 
manure, and then it costs too 
much. You would have to pay $16 


a ton in Chicago, and to freight it 
to South Carolina would probably 
make it cost over $20 a ton. You can 


do much better with a good high- 
grade commercial fertilizer. Green- 


house men can use the sheep manure 
profitably , with their high-priced 
crops forced in winter under glass, 
but the general trucker cannot afford 
to use it. 





TIME TO HELP 


the farm. 


pears more urgent. 


ply for the house. 


use found for the money.” 


cultivators and riding hay racks. 


forts of his own life. 


own condition. 





HILE the Christmas spirit lingers and New Year's resolutions are on the 
verge of expression, it would be interesting to know how many well- 
intentioned men have given thought to the conveniences of the women folk on 
There is so little to show in direct returns for the expenditures that 
are made in this direction that they are usually shelved for something that ap- 


“When there is money it seems that there is always something else to do 
with it,” writes one farm woman pathetically. 
some kind, another horse to buy, or an extra barn to build, which are more im- 
portant—or at least the men think they are more important—than a water sup- 
I have been dreaming of a water supply for our home for 
years, but every year | am doomed to disappointment when there is another 


It is a pity that a man’s outlook should be clouded until he can plan only 
for the welfare of his own sex on the farm. 
There are hay loaders and there are devices 
to carry the hay to the farthest corner of the mow, where it formerly had to be 
pitched by men’s strength. The farmer may answer that he has these to offset 
the labor scarcity. But that is not all, for he has materially increased the com- 


The women should stand firmly for a corresponding improvement in their 
Frequently one well must serve both house and barn, and all 
too often the women must carry water from the well by the barn. 
by the house is better than this, but there should be running water in the house. 
That is a simple matter nowadays even on the farm, and the gain in conven- 
ience to the women folk is beyond estimate.—From the Toronto Globe. 


FARM WOMEN 


“There is an extra machine of 


There are riding plows and riding 


A pump 








product, but as we already have the 
improved forms of Panicum there is 
no need for this. 





Planting Irish Potatoes 


ROM North Carolina: “I am think- 

ing of growing early Irish pota- 
toes on a black loamy soil where I 
had oats and vetch. How will be best 
to prepare this land, when to plant, 
what kind of seed? I have also some 
good sandy soil, where I want to 
raise an early crop of beans and to- 
matoes. How is best to prepare this 
and what seed to use?” 

You should have sown rye on the 
land after the oats and vetch and you 
would have had a good crop to turn 
under for the potatoes. Sown now 
there would not be much growth 
when it is necessary to plant the po- 
tatoes. 

The Irish Cobbler is the potato now 
generally grown for the early crop. 
Use from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of a 
high-grade fertilizer an acre in the 
furrows, which should be two and a 
half to three feet apart, and mix it 
well with the soil with a bulltongue. 
Cut the potatoes to two eyes, and drop 
them 15 inches apart in the rows. 
Turn a furrow to the rows from each 
side, and just before they come up 
harrow the lists level and cultivate 
well, laying by with a furrow to each 
side with a wide sweep. Plant as 
early as the soil can be worked in 
late February or earjy March. 


For beans plant the Black Valen- 


Everbearing Strawberries 


ROM Mississippi: “I want to plant 

some of the everbearing straw- 
berries. I notice that you like the 
Superb. Which should I get?” 

The Superb is a good variety, and 
the fruit is very sweet. Talking re- 
cently with Mr. W. F. Allen, the larg- 
est strawberry plant grower in this 
country, at Salisbury, Md., he said 
that he has found the Progressive the 
best of the fall-bearing varieties. I 
have not grown this one, but have 
great confidence in Mr. Allen’s opin- 
ion. But strawberries vary a good 
deal in different soils, and it would 
be well for you to get some of both 
the Superb and the Progressive, so 
that you can judge for yourself which 
is best in your section. 





Humus Pays 

N TRUCKING, more than even in 

general farming, the maintenance 
of the organic decay in the soil is of 
great importance, as fertilizers do not 
furnish it, and it costs too much in 
the sacked manure. Hence the truck- 
er, instead of planting corn after his 
early crop, will be wise to sow peas 
and feed some livestock to give him 
manure, and he should practice a ro- 
tation that will be continually in- 
creasing the humus content of his 
soil, for the more of this decaying 
organic matter in the soil the more 
effective the fertilizers will be 
through the retention of moisture in 
dry weather to dissolve the fertilizer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Sowing Clover on Wheat 


ROM western North Carolina: “I 
have some land that has been in 
wheat two years, each time followed 
by peas cut for hay. It is again in 
wheat, and J wish to sow clover on 
it in spring. Would you advise liming 


the wheat? Should the lime be let 
lie on the surface or harrowed in 
with the clover? Is it too late to 


sow grass seed?” 

I would never use lime as a top 
dressing, but would always harrow it 
in well as soon as the land has been 
plowed. You could have done this 
with good results in the preparation 
for the wheat. I have spread lime on 
clover the second spring and harrow- 
ed it in with good results. The best 
way to sow the clover seed is to sow 
it in a morning in February or 
March, when the soil is crusted with 
frost, and the midday thawing will 
cover it all right. Sow grass at same 
time. 





Potash Not Needed in all Sections 


NE good result of the practical 


impossibility of buying potash 
will be to show the farmers in our 


‘red clay uplands that they have been 


wasting money in buying this mate- 
rial in the past. If this red clay is 
properly farmed, kept supplied with 
organic decay, limed occasionally and 
phophorus used liberally, there will 
be plenty of potash released from the 
great store of it contained in this soil. 
The acid phosphate itself will release 
some, and liming will release some, 
and the final result of the present 
conditions will be to show the farm- 
ers in the clay soils that they do not 
need to buy potash if they farm well. 





An Old Stackyard 


HAVE a piece of land which has 

long. been used for stacking hay, 
and it looks very rich in humus. 
Would this land do well for tomatoes 
and other vegetables? It has a good 
deal of manure, as the horses and 
cows stood on it eating hay.” 

The plot would doubtless make a 
good garden if you use acid phos- 
phate liberally on it to balance the 
nitrogen it has acquired. 





Saving Stock Beets Through the 


Winter 
ROM Tennessee: “Please tell me 
how to save mangel beets for 


stock feeding in winter.” 

If you have a cool cellar, that will 
be the best place. All that is needed 
is to keep them from freezing hard. 
You can put them in heaps and cover 
with straw enough to keep frost out 
and can take them out as needed. But 
the best winter stock feed is corn 
silage. I have found by careful ex- 
periment that it cost me three times 
as much to produce mangels as it did 
to produce corn for the silo, and the 
feed in my case was not as good as 
the corn silage. Better have a silo. 





Essex Rape 


ROM eastern North Carolina: 

“Will December 1 be too late to 
sow Essex rape here?” 

For a fall and winter crop you 
should have sown the rape early in 
September. It would not amount to 
anything sown December 1. You can 
sow it in March and make a late 


spring and early summer crop. Sow 
in rows, five to six pounds an acre, 
and cultivate it. Rich land and good 


fertilization will be needed. 





Getting Rid of Ants 


F THE ants are in their hills out- 

doors, get some carbon bisulphide 
and punch holes in the ant hills and 
put a teaspoonful in each and cover 
and it will kill the whole army. In 
the house I have driven them by 
making a strong tea of the green 
shoots of the willows that abound in 
the branch bottoms and sprinkling 
this around where they are. 
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RECLAMATION OF THE SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 





Obstacles to Drainage Removed—How the North Carolina Drain- 
age Law Operates—An Opportunity for North Carolina Land Own- 
ers to Get Together and Make Their Wet Lands Pay Profits 





By Joseph Hyde Pratt 


HE question of the reclamation 

of the swamp and overflowed 

lands of North Carolina is not 
a new one, but it is only within the 
past six years that-any positive re- 
sults could be obtained. 

There were formerly three obsta- 
cles that stood in the way of the suc- 
cessful reclamation of these lands: 

1, Lack of machinery capable. of 
digging suitable ditches or canals to 
take care of the water. 

2. No adequate laws that would 
permit the carrying out of drainage 
propositions. 

3. The excessive cost of clearing 
the swamp areas. 

With the passage of the North Car- 
olina Drainage Law in 1909 the last 
of these obstacles has been removed, 
and wherever the land has a suffi- 
cient agricultural value to warrant 
drainage, the drainage proposition 
can be carried out. In 1908 a careful 
estimate showed that there were 
within the state about 2,800,000 acres 
of unreclaimed wet and swamp lands. 

These lands constituted the most 
fertile within its boundaries. In the 
swamps of the Coastal Plain, and in 
the river valleys in the Piedmont sec- 
tion, these lands lay dormant and un- 
profitable. Their only recognized 
value consisted in the growing timber 
a large part of which had been re- 
moved. Much of this area was for- 
merly owned by the state and by the 
State Board of Education, and had 
been sold to individuals and corpora- 
tions at a low value, the purchasers 
having no other immediate purpose 
than the removal of the timber there- 
on. It was also estimated that at 
least 1,250,000 acres of these unre- 
claimed low lands were susceptible 
of drainage at a reasonable cost, and 
the greater part thereof could be 
drained by gravity. 

Wet Lands Are Uncertain 

HIS did not comprise, by any 

means, all the lands where drain- 
age was demanded. Many acres of the 
most productive lands were reclaimed 
years ago and cultivated for genera- 
tions and were unsatisfactory in their 
productiveness. In every year of ex- 
cessive rainfall the growing crops 
were injured, their productiveness 
greatly diminished. How often has 
the statement been heard, that the 
early season promised good crops, 
but the excessive rains in the mid- 
summer “drowned them out!” Farm- 
ing on such lands in the face of such 
unsatisfactory conditions was of nec- 
essity unprofitable. 

Must the wet cultivated lands, esti- 
mated to contain in the aggregate 
about six million acres, continue to 
be cultivated with failure or partial 
failure of crops every two or three 
years? All of these lands could be 
successfully drained so as to insure 
abundant yields every recurring year. 
There are no engineering problems 
which have not been solved, and the 
cost of such drainage was within the 
limits of economical investment and 
would yield abundant returns; but 
there was one phase of the problem, 
however, involved in the successful 
drainage of these areas. It had come 
to be recognized that the problem 
was beyond the capacity of the indi- 
vidual landowner. The tract of land 
which can be successfully drained 
without reference to contiguous 
lands is very rare; and generally 
the drainage of one tract is connected 
with and dependent upon the drain- 
age of other tracts. The dominant 
landowner must of necessity seek his 
outlet for drainage through the ser- 
vient lands, and the latter must take 
care of the water which flows from 
the dominant land. It was recogniz- 
ed that only large areas could be 
successfully and economically drain- 
ed, and that the burden must be dis- 


tributed among all the landowners in 
proportion as the lands were benefit- 
ed. This called for an adequate 
drainage law, which we now have. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
basic and essential provisions of this 
law have been upheld and approved 
by the Supreme Court of the state. 
This test of the law has not only re- 
lieved the apprehension of skeptics, 
but has satisfied prospective pur- 
chasers as to the validity of the bonds 
issued by the drainage districts. 

The reclamation and effective drain- 
age of wet lands are not the only 
good results obtained by this drain- 
age movement; there are at least two 
public purposes to be subserved by 
drainage which further serve to em- 
phasize its importance. The conser- 
vation of the public health is now oc- 
cupying in a marked degree the at- 
tention of the medical man and the 


layman everywhere. Drainage will 
eliminate mosquitoes and other in- 
sects which propagate disease, will 


corn to an acre, one to two bales of 
cotton to an acre, and other crops in 
like proportion, for it must be re- 
membered that this reclaimed land is 
the richest in the state. 

The state and county were former- 
ly deriving but little revenue through 
the tax on this land, as it was listed 
at from 50 cents to $1 an acre. After 
it is drained and cleared it is worth 
$50 to $150 per acre. ‘ 

A great deal of land, even after the 
surface water has been removed, 
needs a certain amount of drainage 
to remove the excess of water within 
the soil before it can be brought to 
the highest state of cultivation. 

Some lands are capable of remov- 
ing this excess of water by natural 
percolation, while others will remain 
wet or soggy until artificial means 
are provided to remove it. This can 
be done by tile drainage, and such 
drainage or farm improvement is be- 
ing utilized more and more in this 
state as our people realize the enor- 
mous increase in the production of 
crops on the soil that has thus been 
improved. This phase of drainage 
should be particularly emphasized be- 
cause of the very great loss upon 
many farms because a certain pro- 
portion of the acreage is poorly 
drained. For instance, a 20-acre field 
under cultivation may have four 
acres which are wet and soggy. They 

















CORN ON RECLAIMED LAND 


There are many million acres of wet lands 
Adequate drainage laws and neighborhood % 

work. 
banish malaria, and add to individual 
efficiency. Again, one of the con- 
spicuous current movements is that 
seeking to provide better highways 
traversing an area that was formerly 
impassable and often separated two 
sections of a county. 

The cost of draining the swamp 
lands of eastern North Carolina var- 
ies from #4 to $6 per acre, while the 
drainage of the overflowed areas of 
the Piedmont section will vary from 
$15 to $20 or more per acre. In every 
instance, however, where a drainage 
district has been organized and the 
drainage work completed, most grat- 
ifying and satisfactory results have 
been obtained which have converted 
nearly all the people in the district 
to drainage enthusiasts. 

There are now 80 districts organ- 
ized or in the process of organization. 
Many of these are completed and 
crops are now growing where a few 
years ago there was nothing but 
swamps and mosquitoes. 

As stated above, the North Caro- 
lina Drainage Law is just as applica- 
ble to the drainage of overflowed 
land in the Piedmont section of the 
state, and 34 districts in the Pied- 
mont have been organized or are in 
the process of organization. 

In all there are 46 districts in the 
swamp areas and 34 districts in the 
overflowed areas that will reclaim an 
aggregate of 942,121 acres. Of these 
districts 24 are already completed, 
representing an acreage of 80,325 al- 
ready reclaimed. 

The reclamation of these lands 
means that land that was formerly 
bringing in no revenue to its owner 
is now producing 10 to 100 bushels of 


in the South that shou'd be put to work. 
coéperation afford the means for doing this 


are, however, cultivated with the bal- 
ance and receive the same amount of 
labor and seed, but in return they 
give but a very small percentage per 
acre of the production of the other 
acres. 


As C. G. Elliott, an authority on 
drainage, well says: “While a large 
volume of water is required to ma- 
ture a crop, the amount should be so 
controlled that it will be supplied reg- 
ularly as needed and without render- 
ing soil conditions unfavorable to 
thrifty growth in other respects. It 
is stated by experimenters that 300 to 
500 pounds of water are used in pro- 
ducing one pound of dry vegetable 
matter; that 30 pounds of water pass 
off through a single corn plant dur- 
ing its period of growth, and that on 
summer days 1.4 pounds of water are 
evaporated from a square foot of leaf 
surface. This enormous demand of 
plants is supplied only by rainfall, 
which is taken out of the soil through 
the roots, and seems an almost in- 
credible amount when we remember 
that an inch in depth of water on one 
acre weighs 101 tons, and that the an- 
nual precipitation of 20 inches to 48 
inches is exceedingly irregular in time 
and variable in quantity. It is the 
office of drainage to remove the ex- 
cess due to unusual precipitation from 
both surface and interior of the soil, 
place the latter in condition to con- 
serve moisture during periods of 
drouth, and make it possible for air 
to enter and perform the work so es- 
sential to the preparation of ele- 
ments for the assimilation of plants. 
When this is done the many salutary 
effects so often observed and com- 
mented upon follow in natural order.” 
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KITSELMAN FENG 


‘Get It Fro BAW) the same price 
aig the kactory 


is why we can 
save you money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 


$1.45 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
Styles of Farm, Poultry aud wn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Munole, Ind. 


SCIENTIFIC 
MIXED EEED 


Grinds hay and two kinds of 
grain at one operation, such ag 
Alfalfa, Clover, Cowpea Hay, 
Head Kaffir, ete., separately or 

mixed with Ear Corn, Shelled 
* Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, ete 
Capacity, 500 lbs. hay per hour. Corn, 
20 to 30 bushels per hour. Small grains 
in proportion. 4to 8 horse power. 


A BALANGED RATION 
Means cheaper feeding and better, healthier 
stock. Write for complete catalog describing 
14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67 Springfield, Ohie, 














New Edition (race) of ./ 
‘Modern Silage Methods 


~~ " 

A ag ak 
Ly making most profits. es 
Ment —10 page index—Copyrighted 
Ke Nov.1914,covers 41 silage crops. 
i” Send for new si ts all 





3 (E06 Ancubator 
and Brooder *2: 

















Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 5. 


This is the cheapest saw made. 

Only $7.90 saw frame to which 
a ripping table can be added. 
Guaranteed 1 year, money re- 
funded and all charges paid if not 
satisfactory. Write for catalog. 


Bellevilic, Pa. 

















Save money by using a Vim 1% H. P. Farm Motor for 
churning, washing, ping, etc. Women operate eas- 
ily; no complicated parts; water cooled; automatic; 
positive lubrication; sensitive governor. Weighs or 
75 lbs. Comes ready to run; fully guaranteed. Get cat- 
alog and special agency offer. 

THE VIM MOTOR CO., 9@2 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 








KEEP THE TOLL 
YOURSELF 








Ley. Free - 
Bar Mts. Go. © Depot St. 
Wer Hire. Go." Ohio. < 

















EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Many big values areoffered. Sold direct to 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer’s Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP; 
Lawn Fence 6e. a foot. Barbed 
Wire $1.48 per 80-rod Spool, 
Dents Winchneton rosa 


















Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free, 
Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenns 











f «what Will It Cost?” 


A little ad. like this with a 
cut of any breed is just 1% 
inches and will cost $4.50 
per week. Cheap, isn’t it 
—for so much good circu- 
lation? 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
= RALEIGH, N. C. 
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os FARMER'S GaRDEN| FUR R O w S L IC E S | Christmas and New Year 











Fai ROUND TRIP HOLI- 


ate wife to plan hertable in busy times 
and worry, saves buying so much meat. 


Saves 
gives | 





, 2 d 1 i} F as ie , ha eee pee | 
front tmposivio in your gaxy ifte withoct prover] | PUT YOUR COTTON UNDER Ga. Miss Maude Phillips, Quitman, | DAY FARES 
They cost little and save much hard work SHELTER Ga., won first prize on all under six via 





WHEEL HOES 


months Berkshire sows in the pig club 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


IRON A 









, ‘ class, and Robert Jackson took the 
Department of Agriculture Joins The ‘ e ’ 
‘erill Itivate, ridge, furrow, _ Sr ressive Far mer i Soundin same honors in the under one year Premier Carrier of the South. 
sow, cultivate, r eo, iC. e r an you fr n . . 
‘Can with old-fashioned tools and ten times quicker. id ° ° s class, both taking swee pstakes in | Account Christmas and New Year Holidays the 
A woman. boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer Warning Against Loss o cr, ~ 1. * Southern Railway announces the sale of very low 
and work these hand tools while the horses rest. ak wks : their classes. E. QO. Templeton, round trip tickets to various points. 
’ Pe aet Gar catutced teal wih dota of toe O PREVENT what promises to be Blythe, Ga., took the much coveted anaan Se eee 
work. Ask your dealer to show them and an unusual amount of “country American Berkshire trophy. Final limit January 5, 1915, prior to midni ht of 
write us for booklet. ‘‘Gardening With a ° . : ~ . which date ret t FA b rl 1 aes 
Modern Tools" free damage” to cotton this year, the cot- Fairview Farm, Cochran, Ga., was fed et CR Ll itt a, 


In addition to the above, round trip tickets will 


BATEMAN] | ton marketing specialists of the De- out with a fine herd of Durocs, win- => = erage Avkanets, heen Texas. 
Ps t ri . ; ° ates of s 20, 9 
M’F’G CO.] | partment of Agriculture are urging ning most of the prizes in the boar REE dahtniee fie tne ae 
BOX 892 


Final limit January 16, 1915, prior to midnight of 
which date return trip must be completed. 

Will also sell round trip tickets to points in Ilii- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Dates of sale December 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 29, 30 
and 31, 1934. 

Final Umit January 13, 1916, prior to — of 
which date return trip must be complet 

For full and detailed information, oy a South- 
ern Railway Agent, or write, 


farmers and others to warehouse their 
cotton or, if this is impossible, to build 
temporary sheds to protect it. They 
state that even under normal condi- 
tions our baled cotton suffers injury 
to the extent of many millions of dol- 
lars in value from what is commonly 
called “country damage.” Owing to 
the war in Europe, the present crop hibited a nice bunch of Hampshires, 
cannot be marketed readily, and an taking all prizes in their class. 
unusually large amount of cotton, Wi SCOLt, 
they point out, is lying unprotected Arlington, Ga. 

around gins and on the producers’ 
premises. The aggregate amount of 
country damage, therefore, they say, 
is likely this year to be far greater 
than usual, and in view of the fact 


class, while R. B. Martin, of Waldick, 
West Virginia, divided the money on 
sows with him. 

The Dutch Fork Truck Farm, Col- 
umbia, S. C., was out with a lot of 
Tamworths, and having no competi- 
tion, took all prizes in their class. 

Scott & Hosch, Arlington, Ga., ex- 








Quaint, Historic 
NEW ORLEANS 


“The Paris of America.” 


The St. Charles 


Finest all year hotel in the South. 


Perfectly appointed and accommo- 
dating 1,000 guests. 
A well ordered hotel for a dis- 
criminating public, traveling 
either for business or pleasure. 


ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd., 





O. F. YORK 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Fellow Farmers: 

Times are hard. All the more rea- 
son for thinking about business. To 
make money on a farm now, a man 
must farm as he never farmed before. 
He must work his land more wisely, 

















Progress in Halifax County, Virginia 


S EVIDENCE of the increasing in- 
terest in livestock the Demon- 









Proprietors. 































Plan for High Priced Marke 


NSURE biggest and best crops by 
planting accuratelywith the pont 


tthe driver requi: 








that there is such a large surplus, 
spinners and exporters will unques- 
tionably discriminate sharply against 
damaged cotton. In part the Depart- 
ment experts Say: 

“Where the cost of storage is too 
high it is possible to build temporary 
sheds. The Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association has plans for 
such sheds. A group of these small 
units with a storage capacity of 1,080 
bales will cost from $950 to $1,100, 
varying with local conditions. The 


stration Agent for Halifax County, 
Virginia, writes us that at the Hali- 
fax fair in 1910, fewer than five head 
of registered cattle were shown and 
a like number of hogs. This year 
there were 36 registered cattle and 
over 20 registered hogs, nearly all of 
them having been raised in the coun- 
ty in the last four years. The Hali- 
fax fair also had exhibits from 127 
corn clul boys. Another evidence of 
progress in Halifax is found in the 
fact that the County Farmers’ Union 
has just voted an appropriation of 


fertilize more economically, till more 
thriftily, and harvest more bounti- 
fully. 

How to do these things in these 
close days will be fully planned and 
discussed in the Winter Course for 
Farmers at the Agricultural College. 
This course requires no examinations, 
charges no fees, lasts only one month. 
Board at $11 a month and room from 
irom $3 to $5 the only expense. Be- 
gins January 11, 1915. The doors are 
wide open. Let every farmer from 
eighteen to one hundred come. 






































































PE i soonest “y atl ¢ = re oie iN $200 to help pay the salary of the De- Write for information to 
r aves C : ¢ 4 y > X = - . _ e 
2 ASRINWALL cam heed _— yess iss persia ne rca monstration Agent the coming year. E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 
per bale per Z 


Other 


Virginia counties (Advertisement) 


to look to their laurels if 


progressive 
will have 


510 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich, present price of cotton. This makes 
























































Cotte, Plonters, Sprayers it possible to construct such a shed 4y,jifax keeps up this pace.. T | G EI - R 4 j 
and pay the insurance for the period : § 
of one year at not exceeding $2 per é r i 
=00D SEEDS bale capacity. While permanent stor- How North Carolina Cotton Is Being FIA RiiM FV E|NC E : 
raya age buildings, conforming in every Financed C . i; 
4 g g ng ut out dealers’ profits. Get 
~ way to the standards of the under- x ; 
a a BEST IN THE WORLD writers’ associations, are desirable S Prof. W. R. Camp, of the Mar- i= : eggnog fe e~ — 
Be S : SSOCIé Ss, al sirable, e one. Buy Open Hearth Stee i 
I will give a lot of new | these sheds, under certain conditions, pe Division, North C Carolina De \ Wire (Double g stirs ; 
sorts free with every order I | may be erected to great advantage. _— ea Rs — eget —— . 3 
fill. Buy and test. Returnif| “If cotton cannot be regularly {rom 100 banks in 49 cotton-produc- | | Direct from Factory 
not O. K.—money refunded, | stored, it should at least be kept off 7S Counties show how thoroughly Prices Per Rod tacts afifetime. Money backif notes 
- Big Catalog FREE the ground and where possible under the farmers are holding their cotton Bin. Negra TE IS sepreennies, Our catalogue is full of ; 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- | a shelter. If it must be subjected to for better prices. One hundred and | Qi: Souhnytence ‘25% fence sense—full of bargains—it'll ; 


Special price on Gale help you to buy right. Send postal 5 


thirty-five banks state that the farm- 
“1 . vanized Barb Wire for it today, 


ers of their sections are holding for 


tables and flowers. Send yours 


1 en the weather it should be placed on 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
M 











SSeS oles or other timbers that will keep : BOX ‘| 
Y, Rockford, Illinois ae Anes gle lathes eluiene pete 10 cents a pound. Eleven banks report Tiger Fence Co. 55 Clarksville, Tenn. 
ground and should be laid on edge so that their farmers are holding for 


better prices than now prevail. Only 


that it will offer the greatest possible sy : 
two banks specify that their farmers 


Y Persimmon Trees 





resistance to rain.” 5 Ths > 
Saves) Enables you to dehorn . ' are not holding for 10 cents a pound. rhat Produce 
.D, ig / yourowncattle, Dehorned . : “Reports from 97 banks indicate 
em eee —— Good Display of Livestock at the that the farmers of. these sectines We have discovered why 


Persimmons have not borne 
freely j in the past. We can tell you how 
to overcome the difficulty and make 
your trees hold plentiful crops. 


Georgia State Fair 
HE 1914 Georgia State Fair has 
proven that this is the beginning 


Leavitt cogged mechanism affords powertol leverage; 


for bank 
54 com- 
farmers 


are not ‘applying extensively 
loans on cotton.’ Banks in 
munities report that their 


V-blades make clean cut all around the hora. Leavitt dehor- 
mers known to give 20 years’ service 
without repairs. Guaranteed. Write @ 

for catalog if not at yourdealer’s. 
‘3 LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


5 Ns CGN ae eee Parr 




















Was PaaS : > “rp. are making extensive applications. Our 1915 Nursery Book : 
eer Etiame te of a new erain the South, “The 4° re ee ee a dasesties ‘che tae “ai Ad 4 
| pete Livestock: era.” One hundred and nineteen banks . ee Veriure o ow ; 
< é stake sak Cha onnae titi sas to grow them. It also lists Plums, # 
4 : ; There were 16 county agricultural State tha 1€ present condition an¢ Pecans, Peaches, Figs, Grapes and 
Cuts All Around The Horn. exhibits, and many more individual the present National legislation is other fruits for the South. Write 4 
exhibits that did credit to the coun- mot such that banks can lend farmers today for a free copy. i 
SMlttes: from which they came. Macon sufficient funds to enable them to GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES Co. ; 

. . 5 - . - . . = a. ,” 
FIRE INSURANCE | is justly proud of her fair, for it is a hold the crop. ee AVSs. See ee ener ree | 
Safe and Cheap | credit to the state to be able to bring i 














The kind that The Progressive Far- 
mer has editorially endorsed. A pos- 
tal card will bring particulars. 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association, 
A. E. S. Lindsey, Sec’y, Raleigh, N. C. 


The Boy Who Can Dream 


T IS a good thing for the farmer 
boy to have an imagination. It is 
good thing for him to “dream 
dreams and see visions.” It takes a 


| out such a display. 

There was a cattle display of some- 
thing over 100 head, consisting of 
Herefords, shown by Anderson Farm, a 
Marietta, Ga.; J. A. Shingler, Ash- 


Cece sity He 
4) linear feet 
per mirute 





Always Sells 4 
m work itup—goet ¥ 
Lg that sure money q 
yourselves. Use the 











; burn, Ga.: the Georgia Agricultural dreamer to see the transformation Hustler Planer 
E : College, Athens Ga.; Shorihorns by that intelligent effort will bring to 
$38.38 -to- $46.88 | ob ocpedera Farm. Hickory Vallen pass ee a jn Se and Matcher 
Pays for board, tuition in literary department, j the Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Valley, pass on the old place. It takes a ‘ela er i , 
rent heat and lights a Tenn.: Red Polls. by Edwin Simpson, dreamer to see how much more de- or flooring, ceiling. weather- 


boarding, etc. None better, costs little 
—makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS ] 


Piedmont High ‘School 


for the spring term, which begins January 5th 
For information address 


W. D. BURNS, 


Culverton, 
ard, Ninety-£ 
ham Simpson, 


Ga.; Devons by J. T. Kin- 
ix, S.C.; Jerseys by Bra- 
Culverton, Ga., and R. 


sirable that place will be in 10 years 
than a job in a dry goods store. 
It is the boy who dreams who sees 























Lawndale, Cleveland Co.,N. C. } | H. Northcut, of the Kennesaw Moun- a field of thrifty alfalfa where that blmtitiacg Sx ee & © 
| tain Farm, Marietta, Ga. stunted yellow corn is growing on 
There were hogs of both quality the timber forty. It is the boy who ROYAL PEA HULLER 
and quantity, Berkshires leading in ,. dreams who sees those hungry look- 


Made in Five Sizes. 


What ofeol? 





numbers as well as quality. Scott ing cows with burrs in their tails re- THE HULLER that gives satige 

Farm Berkshires, W. D. Scott, Ar- placed by a herd of dairy matrons faction because it works bet- 

Bookkeeping, Banking and Shorthand open | ;. iin Am , : y matron: ter, works faster and works 
the avenues to success. lington, Ga., -showed the strongest that tax the capacity of the milk cans lenges fF gg + 
PI adr pen weed ss epogreanre Up-Country, | line of winners, with Blytheville at every milking. It is the boy who der has malleable iron sec- 
ationa. enter. nvestigate. ~ Dw) ¢ * % t — automatic fan never 

be Hi s Farm, E. O. Templeton, Blytheville, dreams who sees waving corn fields sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
Cecil’s Business College, Ga., taking a close second. Anderson in place of the old hedge, and a new pated tog nur pear dy gh Phones 


‘ Send for prices and descrip- 
Spartanburg, S. C. Anderson, S.C. | Farm, Marietta, Ga., made a most tive catalogue. 





barn where the cow shed is falling to 



















: : : . 
If you have livestock to sell, now is the | creditable showing. Robert Jackson, pieces. pI Pod. rhe aba DO 
-ertige sre a9 we T es nooga Impie n in ° os 
Sonerost i acceescie Redbaanier “thon right of Madison, showed a good aged We need more dreamers on the Me. 1 coves samen Chattanooga, Tena. 
now. Get into the game and get your share. | boar as did Creel & Howell, Valdosta, farm.—Prairie Farmer. 
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FARM BOOKKEEPING 





The Beginning of the New Year 


tr OUR issue of December 27, 1913, 





we advised that more atten- 

tion be given to farm book- 
keeping. Those who acted ur ad- 
vice and “took stock” of their effects 
now have an interesting experience 
open to them. We know oi nothing 
more interesting to one at all inter- 
ested in his work than to compare 


the property on hand January 1 with 
that on hand just one year before. 
It is of the most absorbing interest 
to look back over the records of 365 
days of hard work and see what 
there is to show for it. 

But no one should count the dollars 
or implements or farm improve- 
ments as the only gains. If the year 
has been one of greater comforts, 
greater pleasures, increased knowl- 
edge, strengthened purposes, educat- 
ed children and persistent, conscien- 
tious, intelligent effort, these may 
count as assets far outweighing the 
more material things which are 
set down in account books. And 
yet, we must not forget that mate- 
rial growth and prosperity are the 
best aids, which a man of limited fi- 
nancial means can have for securing 
those higher and better pleasures in- 
cluded in better living and more use- 
ful citizenship. It is much easier for 
the well-to-do to be liberal, cheerful 
and even honest in their dealings with 
their fellowmen than for the poor 
man pressed on every side for money 
to pay debts and secure the bare nec- 
essities of life. It is, therefore, es- 
sential, as a means to more comforts 
and better living, that better business 
methods take the place of the too 
careless practices which have long 
been a burden to the farming busi- 
ness. 


We do not know that we can do 
better than repeat some of the things 
said just a year ago. 

Now Is the Time to Begin 


ANUARY 1 is a good time to begin 
the keeping of accounts, and to do 
this one must first take stock of his 
belongings and of his debts and his 


accounts receivable. This “stock 
taking,” as the merchant calls it, once 


every year is of wonderful benefit, 
even if accurate accounts of the 
year’s work are not kept. The farm- 
er who for the first time makes a list 
of all the equipment, stock and pro- 
duce on his farm is likely to be great- 
ly surprised at the accumulation. 
This listing of the effects of the farm 
and estimating their value has many 
advantages. The machinery is apt 
to be better housed and when repairs 
are necessary these are more likely 
to be made. The livestock is likely 
to be appreciated as an asset of the 
farm and the value of the feeds 
is likely to cause them to be more 
wisely used. But perhaps the best 
result that will come from this stock 
taking is the sense of proprietorship 
and encouragement which it will gen- 
erate. 


First, then, tet us insist that Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers make a list 
of all their property January 1, 1915. 
If it is not thought necessary to fix a 
value for all articles, at least make 
the list and then next year compare 
this with what is then on hand and 
mark carefully the condition of all 
property, January 1, 1916, as com- 
pared with these same articles Janu- 
ary 1, 1915. 

It may take a day or two to do this 
work, but we feel certain the time 
cannot be used to better advantage. 
It is important that the farmer be- 
come a better business man. If the 
farmer looked upon his work as the 
merchant and manufacturer look 
upon theirs, and figured cost and sell- 
ing prices as closely, the effect upon 
our farming would be revolutionary. 
No man would long continue to pro- 
duce 18 to 20 bushels of corn and 
150 to 200 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre if he figured closely the cost of 
production, the selling price and the 


Is the Time to Take Stock of 
Qur Business—Some Points That Deserve Especial Attention 


cost of increasing the crop yields, 
as the merchant and manufacturer 
figure their cost of 





production, sell- 
ing prices and means of increasing | 
their profits by reducing their ex-| 
penses. | 
When this list of all property is | 
made, then let us start during the 
year 1915 keeping account of all 
things bought for the farm, all things 
sold and the expenses and receipts 
from each line of farming in which 
we are engaged. Let us set down the 
amount of seed, labor and other ex- 
penses of each field. If we are sell- 
ing milk or butter, let us keep an 
estimate of what each cow consumes 
and what she produces, with the sell- 
ing price. To do this, it is only nec- 
essary to weigh the milk and weigh 
or estimate the feed occasionally. 
Let us do the same with the hogs, 
beef cattle, sheep and other farming 
operations. It may look like a great 
deal of work, but as a matter of fact, 
only a few minutes’ time each day 
is required to keep as accurate an 
account of the day’s operations as is 
necessary. 


Keep a Record of Farm Operations 


T MAY also be noted, with peculiar 

force at this time, that if the man 
who has purchased many things dur- 
ing 1914, which he might have pro- 
duced for less cost, can look back 
over the record and run up the total 
costs, it will strengthen his resolu- 
tion to increase his production of 
those diversified crops which are re- 
quired by his own farm or that his 
own purchases during the past year 
show he might have sold to advant- 
age to his neighbors or on his local 
markets. 

We suggest that every item of in- 
come be set down and opposite that 
every penny expended. If it is not 
thought worth while to keep an item- 
ized account of all household and 
personal expenses, we should at least 
keep an account with the farm; but 
the more complete and detailed the 
accounts are, the more interesting 
and useful they will be. For instance, 
it is not necessary or wise that father 
or mother should dictate the expendi- 
tures of the boys and girls away at 
school or living at home, and yet, 
close account should be kept of every 
cent they receive and if they can be 
induced to keep an itemized account 
of their own expenditures, for their 
own eyes and benefit only, the results 
will almost certainly be greater econ- 
omy and a wiser expenditure of the 
money falling into their hands. 

Next we insist that an account 
should be kept with every field and 
every crop. The cost of all labor in 
preparation, seeding, harvesting and 
marketing. The yields made should 
also be accurately determined— 
weighed when practicable, measured 
when this is the best that can be 
done and estimated or guessed at 
only when no more accurate method 
is possible. 

If the fields or areas in all crops 
are measured, amount of fertilizers, 
kind and cost per acre, and yields and 
prices are set down for comparison 
there will be the strongest possible 
motive established for better work, 
larger yields, and more economical 
production. The Progressive Farmer 
will again this year furnish as a 
premium or at nominal cost a simple 
account book, which, while not suited 
for large farms, will serve as a great 
aid to the small farmer in keeping an 
accurate and useful account of his 
farming operations. 

We will publish in an early issue a 
general description of our book and 
will tell you how you can get it. 





“What are you going to do with the Ne- 
groes in your community this winter?” ask- 
ed the reporter of a farmer who lives in the 
hail-stricken section of Bethel township. 
“Well, I'm going to put mine to cutting cord 
wood and some other people I know are go- 
ing to do the same. We'll find something 
for them to do. Yes, we were all hard hit 
-——very hard hit, but,’’ he concluded with a 
smile—“it could have been worse,” —Fx, 








Great Combination 


The Tractor is the Big Four with twenty H. P. at the drawhbar. 
The plow is the Emerson attached directly to the Big Four “20.” 


WHEN you get a Big Four Tractor, you get the steadiest, 
most dependable power in the world. 

When you get an Emerson Plow, you get the best plow 
on earth for any and all conditions. 

We have combined the two, and added the power hoist. 
The Big Four motor raises and lowers the plows with one 
touch of your foot, whether tractor is moving or standing still. 

When plows are raised they are out of the way of every- 
thing, and when they are lowered they are adjustable to the 
depth you wish to plow. 

Don’t waste room and time in turning. 
plow out the corners. 

When the tractor is to be used for other work than plow- 
ing, the plows may be quickly detached. 

The Big Four ‘‘20’’ has three speeds forward and reverse—burns 
gasoline or kerosene—is adapted to practical'y all soil conditions. 


Handles readily harrows, disks, pulverizers, drills, mowers, etc.—and 
all belt work. 


A Size of Tractor for Every Farm 


Emerson Big Four Big Four 
‘2Q0” “30” 


Model “L” 
4 Cyl. 2-Speed 4 Cyl. 3-Speed 4 Cyl. 3-Speed 6 Cyl. 3-Speed 


Write today for Free colored pictures, description and names of users of Big Four ‘20, 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) 


Good Farm Machinery .. « Established 1852 
811W. Iron Street 


i 


Back up and 
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Big Four 
“45” 


Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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4 Atha Rifle 


Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and 
long-rifle cartridges; ex- 
cellent for rabbits, squir- 
rels, hawks, crows, foxes 
and all small game 

and target work 
up to 200 yards. 

















Here’s the best-made 
-22 rifle in the world! 


It’s a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. The tool steel ~ 
working parts cannot wear out. Its Ivory Bead and Rocky Mountain : 
sights are the best set ever furnished on any .22. Has lever action—like a big 
game rifle; has solid top and side ejection for safety and rapid accurate firing. 
Beautiful case-hardened finish and superb build and balance. Price, round barrel, 
$14.50; octagon, $16.00. @ Model 1892, similar, but not take-down, prices, $12.15 up. 


Learn more about all Marlin repeaters. Send3 Fhe Marlin firear. T72S G, 


etamps postage for the 128-page Marlin catalog. 189 Willow St.. New Haven, Cau 








COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and com. is already so well known as te 
neednocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formeriy of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animai feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 


“I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two rf d Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are ‘wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 

Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 


Ad- 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Maia Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 




















BROWN'S FENCE BARGAIN BOOK FREE] 


Don’t buy a rod of fence for any verseer till you kno 





















































Brown’s high quality and sensational TaUner-onvinie 
Ls direct-from-factory prices. Hard, high carbon, coiled 
—=# = spring, basic open hearth wire, double galvanized. By 
pS - actual tests on thousands of farms Brown’s fence has 
a Zo proved its wonderful superiority, Over 400,000 farmers 
ene = Aaa” «~vasing more than 25 million rods, 3 CENTS PER. nop UP 
PFE ’ 1 
Your, EZ Special Low Bargain Prices we pay THE FREIGHT 
**" Over 200 atyles to select from for hogs, sheep, horses, cattle, poultry, edie etc. 


1 a 
Ornamental Lawn Fence and Gates f'but mach wre handsome an Ly EE: chen rh 


new catalog, bargain pric wn Fence--all ow igy Beit it, 


THE BR whe "FENCE & WIRE CO. 
® ELAND, OHIO 











ing it carries.°° 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
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R. J. Reynold: 


Tobacco Co. 


see what 


fit. 


No other topacco anywhere ever did have 
that delightful P. A. fragrance and flavor. 
No other tobacco ever made ever was so 
easy to smoke as good as old PA. Fill 
your old jimmy pipe with Prince Albert 
and you'll learn to love it. 
the knack, roll it into a paper pipe and 


P. A, in the p d glass humid 
the sponge in the top is always pipe- 
The tidy red tin, 10c, or the 
toppy red bag, Sc, is just the load to 
pack around in your pocket. 
stores where smokings have the call. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


& 


P. A. Ain’t 
Never 
Horn- 

swoggled 


Anyone Yet! 


It doesn’t make a 
mite of difference 
whether you buy 
P. A. because we 
say the bite’s been 
taken out by our 
patented process, or 
because somebody 
said somebody’s 
friend Willyum said 
it’s licken good, you 
won't find anything 
but the best of good 
times in 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


If you’ve got 


a corking cigarette it makes. 





with 


At all 





CRImMp 
LONG BURN 
CIGARET 


Curt 
ING Pipe AND 
TE TOBACCO 



























Here’s 


remed 


you with 









healing 


anr*'S, 
4 NY 
-s 


the handy 


antiseptic—in powdered form; 
packed in a sifter top can—the most easily applied 

for barb wire cuts, sores and wounds on stock. 
Dust the wound with enough powder to cover it—it 
soothes and heals and forms a powerful antiseptic pro- 
tection against flies and infection. 
ands buy this handy healing antiseptic yearly. 
inexpensive. 


Try it now. 


Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic « v..wis oi sainine 
Healing Powder 


Try these, too: Dr. LeGear’s Dip and Disinfectant, Dr. LeGear’s Lini- 
ment, Dr.LeGear’s Antiseptic Healing Oil, Dr. LeGear’s Hoof Oil, etc. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 716 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Hundreds of thous- 
Very 
Your dealer can supply 








Send for Picture of 
Largest Horse in 


the World 


reproduction, 16x20inches, 
of the giant Percheron 
Gelding, 21 hands tall, 
weight 2995 lbs., will be 
mailed you for only 10c. 








Write today. 



















Take a Bull-Dog Grip. 


leave alone it is advertising. To make a success one must be 
ready to take a Bull-Dog Grip. . 


q: 





early in the game. Advertising dosen’t jerk—IT PULLS. 
gently at first, but the pullis steady! It incrsases 
ay by day until it exerts an irresistible power. 






If there is one enterprise on 
earth that a quitter should 


No one can expect to reap results commensurate with his expenditure 


Get the Idea? 





It begins very 
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AVOIDING WILD ONION OR GAR- 
LIC TROUBLES 


Aeration of Hot Milk Proved Effect- 
ive—A Spray of Orchard Heating 
Oil Killed the Plants, and Kerosene 
Was Also Useful 


"Tree notable publications have 
recently appeared on this sub- 
ject, one dealing with the means 

of removing the flavor of garlic from 

milk and cream and the other with 
methods of com- 
bating this trou- 
blesome plant. The 
statements below 
are based on these 
two pamphlets. 
Since wild onion 
is a common weed 
in a large part of 








the South and a 
source of great 


PROF. DUGGAR. 


loss or annoyance 
to dairymen and to those who keep 
one or more cows for home use, and 
since the cows are now beginning to 
eat wild onions, this subject is now a 
timely one. 

By forcing air through milk, 
Messrs. Ayres and Johnson have been 
able to completely remove the onion 
flavor. They report in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 608 of the Department of 
Agriculture that the best temperature 
for the milk while the air is being 
forced through it is 145 degrees Fah- 
renheit. At this temperature the 
time required for removing the flavor 
from strongly flavored milk was 30 
to 60 minutes, and for cream some- 
what longer. When only a mild on- 
ion flavor was present, the time nec- 
essary was reduced to about five min- 
utes. 

The publication mentioned contains 
drawings showing the special equip- 
ment needed for the most convenient 
operation of this process. It consists 
essentially of a metal tank containing 
the flavored milk, a vessel around this 
for holding hot water intended for 
heating the milk, a special fan or 
blower, and a second tank, placed 
above the first and having a strain- 
er-like bottom. The current of air is 
forced for the necessary time through 
a pipe that delivers the air near the 
bottom of the lower tank. The milk 
is later pumped into the upper tank, 
so that as it strains back into the or- 
iginal tank below the milk loses the 
entangled air and is no longer in a 
foamy condition. 

Doubtless one could substitute for 
the milk pump the simple operation 
of lifting and pouring, but the writer 
is not prepared to suggest a simple 
substitute for the air blower, though 
probably these machines can be 
bought in small and not very expen- 
sive sizes. Those who cannot get the 
equipment recommended by the ex- 
perimenters can doubtless make use 
of the principle of removing garlic 
flavor by means of aerating the milk 
after heating it to a temperature of 
145 degrees. 


Eradication of Wild Garlic 


ULLETIN No. 176 of the Indiana 

Experiment Station, Lafayette, 
Ind., is a voluminous and interesting 
pamphlet on the habits of the wild 
garlic plants and on the results of 
experiments for its eradication. 

The author, J. E. Pipal, finds that 
this plant is propagated in five differ- 
ent ways, namely,—from true seeds, 
from bulblets borne on the top of the 
stem and sometimes mistaken for 
seed, and from three different types 
of bulbs produced under ground and 
each throwing up plants at a different 
time. This is one of the many rea- 
sons why it is so difficult to get rid of 
the wild onions, since the plowing in- 
tended to destroy one of these means 
of reproduction may favor the devel- 
opment of one of the others. 

As illustrating the aggressive habits 
of the plants, it may be noted that 
Mr. Pipal found that immature garlic 
heads cut and stored with hay were 


able to ripen in the haymow, and that 
when immature heads were plowed 
under the aerial bulblets matured un- 
der ground. This indicates that any 
method of extermination must be put 
into effect before the plants begin to 
head out. 

No method of combating garlic 
with the plow or with shading was 
found successful. Of course the kud- 
zu vine was not tried. To the writer 
of this article it seems that a promis- 
ing method of shading wild onions 
would be to cultivate kudzu vines for 
one year, and just before they tangle 
across the rows to sow seed of one of 
the vetches, preferably the earliest 
one, namely,—the Augusta or narrow 
leaf. This combination looks promis- 
ing for nut grass also, if the most 
thorough shading will kill that plant. 

Mr. Pipal tested the effects of 
spraying wild garlic plants with a 
number of poisonous and corrosive 
chemicals. Practically all of them 
failed to kill the plants, except car- 
bolic acid, kerosene, and orchard 
heating oil. 

Of these the most effective and the 
only one that he recommends is or- 
chard heating oil. This is a form of 
crude oil, obtainable from the manu- 
facturers of kerosene oil. 

The best time for spraying was 
found to be before the plants had 
headed. The weather’ conditions 
most favorable were those afforded 
on awarm damp day. Several weeks 
are required for the 
completely. About 75 gallons per acre 
were required for thorough work. 
The spray was applied by a special 
spray pump, through a nozzle throw- 
ing a very fine mist. A hand spray 
pump can be used. 

Since wild onion bulblets are often 
mixed with the wheat used for seed, 
it is interesting to note that under 
certain conditions this oil, when mix- 
ed with such impure wheat, did not 
notably injure the germination of the 
wheat but completely killed the onion 
bulblets of the garlic. The best treat- 
ment tried consisted in soaking for 
five hours in cool water, and then 
either heating the mixture for three 
hours in an oven at a temperature of 
125 degrees Fahrenheit, or else stor- 
ing the wheat for 20 days after mix- 
ing the orchard heating oil with it; 
at the end of this time no garlic bulb- 
lets were alive while 88 per cent of 
the wheat retained its vitality. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





Repeal the Crop Lien Law 


N A recent issue of your paper, 

commenting on the article by “An 
Interested Cotton Planter,” you say: 
“On the Negro tenant-plantation side, 
according to its defender’s own state- 
ments, we have a self-perpetuating 
mass of ignorance; an ever present 
menace of crime and disorder; a 
quagmire of immorality in the lower 
race which too often drags down the 
sons of the higher race; the rule of 
force to supersede the rule of law— 
and for it all, profits going to but one 
family of white citizens on an area 
on which, if there were no Negroes, a 
score of white families would proba- 
bly be living in prosperity, rearing 
children to be the strength of the 
state.” 

Go on; this is a correct picture. 
Then realize that this condition is 
only possible under our crop lien law. 
Tt is sapping the life blood of every 
desirable feature of farm life. It is 
stifling our opportunities. It is mov- 
ing our best blood to town. It is 
crowding the cities to the detriment 
of both town and country. 

Talk about making farm life at- 
tractive; repeal these laws and you 
have won the fight. We will take 
care of the balance. C. L. GUNN, 

R. F. D. 2, Bailey, Miss. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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Saturday, December ‘26, 1914] 


REPORT OF THE HEREFORD 
CATTLE BREEDERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION 


A Marked Increase in Membership Is 
Shown, with Especial Progress in 
the South 


HE year just closing has witness- 

ed the fulfillment of prophecy in 
the Hereford breeding business, more 
cattle having been recorded and more 
transfers having been made at a 
higher range of values than ever be- 
fore,” said Warren T. McCray, retir- 





ing President of the American Here- |. 


ford Cattle Breeders’ Association, in 
his address to the stockholders of the 
Association at their annual meeting 
in Kansas City, November 19. 

“During the past year we have 
made many friends in comparatively 
new territory, and the outlook for 
the demand of the future is certainly 
pleasing. The South has awakened 
to the fact that it was predestined to 
be a cattle country, and is taking 
hold of the proposition with a great 
deal of enthusiasm and intelligence. 
The people in the old New England 
states, where primarily Herefords 
were first planted in this country, 
and where the seed then sown still 
remains, but has lost much of its vi- 
tality for lack of encouragement, are 
now anxiously inquiring for new 
blood The far off Canadian North- 
west, where the frigid blasts are 
tempered by the friendly trade winds, 
making it a favored spot for our stur- 
dy breed, has sent out the Macedon- 
ian cry of old, ‘Come over and help 
us.’ Stricken Mexico, with its natural 
advantages as a cattle country, will 
have to be replenished when the de- 
vastating plague of war has run its 
course. 

Reports presented at the meeting 
showed that the membership of the 
Association at the close of the fiscal 
year, August 31, was 5,880, an in- 
crease for the past year of 647. This 
was an increase of 129 more than 
for the preceding year. The states 
showing the largest increase were 
Towa, with 85; Missouri, with 76; 
Kansas, with 69; Texas, with 62; and 
Illinois, with 56. Iowa leads, with 730 
members; Missouri is second, with 
617; Kansas third, with 539; Illinois 
fourth, with 520; Texas fifth, with 
419; and Nebraska sixth, with 327. 
There are now members in 44 states 
and in Hawaii, Mexico and Canada. 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware are not represent- 
ed in the membership. 

There were 37,753 animals recorded 
during the year, an increase of 7,000 
over the preceding year. Ninety-two 
per cent of the animals recorded were 
owned by members of the Associa- 
tion. Transfers totalled 28,228, an in- 
crease of 3,996 over the preceding 
year. At the average of the public 
sales for the year, these transfers 
represented an investment of $6,350,- 
000 in registered Herefords during 
the year. 

Greater proportionate gain was 
made by the breed in the South than 
in any other section. During the year 
the membership of the Association 
in Viginia, North and South Carolina, 


Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Tennessee increased nearly 50 per 
cent. 


Cyrus A. Tow, of Norway, Ia.; A. 
B. Cook, of Helena, Mont.; and W. A. 
Dallmeyer, of Jefferson City, Mo.; 


were elected directors for a term of | 


three years to succeed Warren T. 
McCray, of Kentland, Ind.; J. A. 
Shade, of Kingsley, Ia.; and Dr. J. E. 
Logan, of Kansas City, whose terms 
expired. The directors who hold 
over are: Dr. T. F. DeWitt, Colorado 
Springs, Col.; O. Harris, Harris, Mo.; 
R. H. Hazlett, El Dorado, Kas.; V. T. 
Davis, Jackson, Miss.; Phil C. Lee, 
San Angelo, Tex.; and H. O. Moxley, 
Shelbyville, Ky. O. Harris was elect- 
ed president, and Phil C. Lee, Vice- 
President for the ensuing year. R. 
H. Hazlett, treasurer, and R. J. Kin- 
zer, secretary, were re-elected. The 
new executive committee consists of 
R. H. Hazlett, O. Harris and W. A. 
Dallmeyer. 
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At Our Show, 


We will offer for sale five 
(5) Hereford Bulls, bred 
and shipped here by War- 
ren T. McCray of Kent- 
land, Ind., President of the 
Hereford Association of. 
America, and owner of 
Perfection Fairfax, the ac- 
knowledged king of the 
Hereford Breed. 


of merit, we will sell these 


Virginia-Carolina 








After the Exhibition of Our Herd of 


Hereford Cattle 


October 15th to December 10th, 





These bulls represent the blood lines of PERFECTION 
FAIRFAX, BEAU DONALD the 40th, DALE and BEAU 
PERFECTION. Royally bred and show ring individuals. 


To breeders, or prospective breeders, who have cows 


about one-half of their value in the Western market. 


Spray, North Carolina, 
Shipping Poiats: Draper, N. C., and Cascade,Va. 


* 


Running from 





bulls in the’ Cotton States at 


Cattle Association, 








ca 
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Originators of the 


Famous O. 1. C. 
Swine 














Two 0O.LC. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits Sreoding 

and feeding scrub hogs eo 
Tw O. LC. Hogs 

weigh 2806 Ibs. ‘Will ship 6 

Nhe sample pair of these 

‘amous hogs on time and 

give agency to first applicant. We 
are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world. All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 
orany other contagious disease. 


Write—Tod. 
for Free Book, “* 
Hog from Birth to Sale’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
608 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 





oO I C’s A lot of choice bred Gilts, also a 
hat ® lot of Prize-winning boars. 
special price on 8 to 10 weeks old Pigs for De- 
cember delivery; all from prize-winning stock. 


-Q.0 5 
Bedford City, Va., R. F. D. No. 2. 
0 I C’s Pure-bred stock, all ages. Special 

© Se * price on pigs during December, 


Choice bred gilts $35.00 and up. Service boars, 
All from large registered prize winning stock. 


W. L'OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
“TAMWORTHS 














—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and § trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

TVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. 3. LYBROOK, Mgr. R8.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOUSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


Ke 3 A 

















(3 eh ed ee ee . 
Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 














Fancy Berkshires 


Berkshire Pigs of 
ideal type, best 
of breeding, 3 mo. 
old and over, $15, 
$20 and $25, ac- 
cording to size, age and breeding. 
Registered with as good pedigree as 
can be written. ey are out of 
large, well bred, mature sows, sired 
by three of the best boars in Geor- 
im» sale good enough to go into any 
erd. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 





Palmetto, Ga. 

















WRITE. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 








Berkshires | 


Ten Pigs about 3 month old, $12.50 each. 
Four Pigs over 6 months old $20.00 each. In 
fine shape and representing the very best 
blood lines. Can furnish either sex. The first 
— gets the choice. Registration. papers 
ree. 








KINGSWOOD FARM, Marfreesboro, Tenn. 
i. wiih 


BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old S2ptember 
12, Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 


Berkshire Gilts °t best tyre ana 


breeding, bred 
for spring litters. $35.00 each 


cn, 
. P. ST EINHEIMER, Brooks, Ga 














DUROC-JERSEYS 








DUROC JERSEYS 
By the King of the Breed. 

Young Boars and Sows by the great Defender, King of 

Durocs. This boar has been twi d-ch e 





ONLY-7-ANGUS BULLS UNSOLD 
$100 to $300 


Sired by International Grand Champions and 
Prize Winners. 
Some choice Cows and Heifers at reason- 
able prices. 
WOODLAWN FARMS, 
2407 West End Ave., NASHVILLE, TENN. 














Lucern Valley Stock Farm 


Registered Aberdeen-Angus cattle. All the 
best and most fashionable represented in the 
herd. Young cattle for sale. 

fi. H. BROWN & SON, Shelbyville, Missouri. 











Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


We received 105,319 letters and com- 
munications last year, Each one was 
given prompt attention, People would cer- 
tainly take no such interest in Holsteins 





unless there was a solid basis of actual 
value to justify it. Dairymen who are 
earnestly striving to secure the greatest 
possible return for the money and labor 
they have invested should get complete 
information concerning pure-bred regis- 
tered Holstein-Friesian cattle, Don’t you 
think you had better. 


Send for free Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 
The Helstein-Friesian Association of America, 








Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Don’t sell cotton at 7c a pound and buy meat at 20¢, 
when you can raise meat at 3 to 5c per pound. 

lam offering registered Berkshire Pigs, 8 weeks old, 
at $10.00 each. Black Orpington Cockerels at $2.50 each, 
You can send check with first letter. You run no risk, 
I guarantee AE BLA or refund your money. 


LOOP, China Grove, N. C. 


ce gr oft 
International Livestock Show at Chicago, a show rec- 
ord that no other hog hag ever won. 

Also Boars, bred and open Gilts, and Pigs of either sex 
by the great boars, Lad of Louise, No. 20,047; Robert 
Lee, Ne. 45,405, and Willetas Forest, No. 564,049. 

Registered Shropshire Rams and Ewes by Davison's 

sos, KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 





WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
| | Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
| | best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
| | and breeding unexcelled. 

| | S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 

















Sows all sold again! Justa few 
Duroc-Jerseys more to book! Money-making 
—————————"=_ Boars by Ideal Pearl 77318. Book- 


ing at $10.00. You can’t beat them. Quick action. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 











RED POLLS 


RED-POLLED 
CATTLE 


Are the great beef and butter breed. 
The cattle for the farmer. Hardy, 
hornless and mature early. Not wish- 
ing to inbreed too close, I am offer- 
ing my magnificent bull Curls 16th, 
No. 19317, for sale. This bullis asure 
producer of most excellent calves 
and will improve any herd. 


J. T. RUTHERFOORD, 














*‘BEN LOMOND FARM,” Rock Castle, Va. 
= 








POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. 8, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


Big-Type Service Boars, Bred Gilts, Bred 
Sows and fall Pigs. Also Angus Cattle. 
J. P. Viesertng, 1, Akon, Ill. 























ve SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. 





| LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tens. 
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See ee eee ate or 





“You can tell by a man's farm whefher 
he reads ft or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, : 
TAIT BUTLER, 

B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 








President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, » Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, . . ‘ ‘ P Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
INDEX IN THIS ISSUE 


HE Progressive Farmer Index for the 
last six months of 1914 appears in this 





number, and it is suggested that our 
During the 
course of a year articles on almost every agri- 


readers preserve it for reference. 


cultural subject will have appeared, and by 
binding all issues with the accompanying index 
an excellent agricultural reference library is 
always at hand, and the helpfulness of The 
Progressive Farmer to its readers largely in- 
creased. 











LONG with all your Christmas giving, don’t 

forget any neglected old people in your neigh- 
borhood, whether white or black. There are thou- 
sands of such people here and there in the South 
actually suffering for little comforts you would be 
the happier for giving them. 





HE Editor of the Lee County Sun, Pennington 

Gap, Va., turns over the entire issue of a re- 
cent number of that paper to the county farm dem- 
onstration agent for use in boosting progressive 
agriculture in Lee County. This is a fine illustra- 
tion of how the press of the South is helping in the 
fight for better farm methods. 





RE you seeing to it that only the best reading 

matter comes in the way of your boy or girl? 
These long winter evenings afford a great op- 
portunity for getting acquainted with good mag- 
azines and books, and the farm home that is with- 
out these is lacking a powerful factor in the devel- 
opment of clear thinking and right living. 





OOK at the date on your label, Brother Sub- 

scriber, and if your subscription is not already 
paid into the year 1915, please send your renewal 
before New Year’s. Any subscription or clubbing 
proposition you may have received within the last 
ninety days still holds good. And along with your 
own subscription try to send us at least one new 
subscription. 





E HOPE none of our farmers will forget their 

honest obligations to the men who have trust- 
ed them and who should be paid at the earliest 
opportunity. Every farmer who can borrow money 
on his cotton should borrow on it and pay his just 
debts. Talk it over with the bank nearest you and 
see if you cannot get a loan. The $135,000,000 Wade 
loan fund should be of great assistance in this 
respect. 





WO billion dollars—two thousand millions, or 

twenty dollars for every man, woman and child 
—spent every year in the United States for whiskey 
and tobacco! Talk about blots upon civilization, 
what about this? The South’s part of this stag- 
gering total must amount to over three hundred 
million dollars a year, or an amount almost equal 
to what we have lost on this year’s cotton crop. 
Isn’t here a Christmas thought worth pondering? 





T IS interesting to note that the National Grange 

has just concluded its most successful year since 
1873, in point of new local Granges organized (490). 
The Grange is the oldest existing farmers’ organi- 
zation, and will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1916. It is strongest in the Middle and Eastern 
states. Among the policies the Grange is warmly 
supporting are: a better system of rural credits, 
conservation of natural resources, better regula- 
tion of railroad rates, Government ownership of 
telegraph and telephone, and National prohibition. 





HE Marketing Bureau established by the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture has proved 
one of the most useful activities in the history of 


the Department, and we are glad to see that Clem- 
son College is now preparing to take up similar 
work. As to the need for it, the Columbia State 
speaks out in a ringing editorial, saying in part: 


“When cotton seed is selling at $16 a ton in 
one South Carolina town and at $22 a ton in 
another on the same day, somebody is getting 
the advantage of the farmer. One may with 
safety assert that lint cotton is the one product 
of South Carolina farms for which the prices 
are comparatively uniform throughout the 
state.” 





HE Statesville Landmark repeats our warning 
against leaving cotton bales out in the weather 
and adds: 


“It is strange that people will expend so 
much time and money and energy to produce 
something and then deliberately throw part of 
it away. It’s no excuse to say the price of 
cotton is low. It makes the price still lower 
to throw away part of it after you have saved 
it. If the idea is to throw away a part of the 
cotton it would be less expensive to leave it in 
the field.” 

If anybody thinks the buyer is fool enough to 
pay for water, he is a fool himself. The farmer 
who leaves cotton on the wet ground will lose $10 
in grade for every $1 he expects to gain in weight 
—but won’t. 


Will You Write to Your Member of the 
Legislature? 





R. FARMER, on the next page we are dis- 

cussing some important issues affecting the 

public welfare that are soon to come before 
our state legislatures. This is the first of two 
articles, a second article in our next issue being 
designed to deal especially with specifically rural 
problems—the matters directly affecting farmers 
and farm life. 

But the question we wish to ask right now, Mr. 
Farmer, is this: What are you going to do about 
it? The reason why farmers have had so little 
influence on legislation heretofore has been simply 
because they have brought so little pressure to 
The manufacturing 
trusts and organizations of wealth, keep right in 


bear. interests, the great 


touch with every legislature. Their head officials 
go in person or send their paid representatives— 
the shrewdest and slickest lawyers they can find— 
to represent them on every measure they think 
important. Telegrams, letters and newspaper clip- 
pings are sent in great profusion to the law-mak- 
ers. But the “folks back home” are too often 
silent. 
all the pressure and “sentiment” seems to be on 
the side of the monied interests. The folks back 
home don’t stiffen his backbone for the fight. 
Now, Mr. Farmer, exercise your rights as a Citi- 


Many a legislator wants to vote right, but 


zen by telling your member of the legislature what 
you want. Sit down now and write to him before 
he gets to the legislature and gets too busy to 
think. And if you can’t do anything else, you can 
at least cut out the next page of The Progressive 
Farmer and mail to him with a note saying which 
of these matters you especially indorse and want 
him to support. 


Isn’t that easy enough? And if it is, do it now! 


Keep Up the Fight for Rural Credits 





T’S good to see from the letters we are getting 
that the farmers have on their fighting clothes 
about the rural credits matter. This year’s cot- 
ton situation has taught them a lesson they will 

never forget. They are determined that the Gov- 
ernment shall arrange for a financial system as 
definitely suited to the needs of agriculture as the 

present financial system is suited to the needs of 
commerce. 

President Wilson in his message to Congress 
says that the subject is not yet in such shape as 
to justify its advocates in putting it up to Con- 
He believes we should take time to perfect 
a good bill, and then let all agricultural interests 
get behind it and put it through. 
the contrary, is that the one best way to perfect 
a bill is to go to work trying to get one through. 

In any case, farmers should get after their Con- 
gressman and urge real action. If Congress actu- 
ally works this session trying to perfect a bill, 


egress. 


Our opinion, on 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


good and‘well. But if it simply makes this an 
excuse for doing nothing, it is certainly going to 
hear from the folks. 

Write to Mr. Congressman. 








Important Livestock and Horticultural 
Meetings 


E WISH to remind our readers of three im- 
portant livestock meetings—the South Car- 
olina Livestock Association meeting in Col- 

umbia, January 13, 14, 15; the Georgia Dairy and 
Livestock Association meeting in Athens, January 
18 and 19; and the meeting of the North Carolina 
State Livestock Association in Statesville, January 
19, 20, 21. We also wish to call attention to the 
Virginia State Horticultural Societies to be held 
in Winchester, January 13 and 14. 

The diversification movement all over the South 
lends especial interest and timeliness to all these 
meetings. South Carolina is carrying on a double 
campaign—one t6 get rid of the cattle tick, and one 
to prepare for the boll weevil, and both mean 
greater emphasis on livestock. For the Georgia 
meeting a notable program is being prepared by 
Prof. Milton P. Jarnagin. The North Carolina 
meeting in Statesville is to be distinguished for its 
livestock sales, and there will also be a series of 
notable addresses, calf judging contests, colt shows, 
meat curing contests, and scoring contests for 
milk, butter and cheese. Following the meeting a 
sale of Angus cattle will be held at Salisbury Jan- 
uary 22. 

Our readers in the Carolinas and Georgia who 
are really interested in livestock and wish to be 
well informed about the work should not fail to 
attend these meetings. 

For the annual session of the Virginia State Hor- 
ticultural Society, Secrétary Walter Whately also 
announces eminent speakers from all over the 
United States will be on hand, while a fruit show 
will be an attractive feature. Not only will the 
regular prizes, cash, silver cups, etc., be given for 
fruit displays, but as evidence of the increasing in- 
terest in better methods of packing, a handsome 
silver cup given by the National Apple Shippers’ 
Association will be awarded for the best pack of 
three or more barrels of apples, the regulations of 
Look 
out for these meetings and attend the one nearest 
to you. 


the Federal law of 1913 being the criterion. 





Cotton Exports Increasing 


OTTON exports are picking up. In October we 
shipped than 
many bales as in October of last year. 

November our 


one-third as 
But in 
over 
One 


reason why cotton remains low is that our Ameri- 


to Europe less 


European shipments were 


half what they were in November last year. 


can mills have not bought as liberally as they usu- 

ally do. The following figures from the United 

States Census Bureau are of interest: 

“Cotton on hand November 30 in manufac- 

turing establishments was 1,060,765 bales com- 
pared with 1,426,638 a year ago, and in inde- 
pendent warehouses 5,008,374 compared with 
3,262,714 a year ago. November exports were 
760,929 bales against 1,501,759 last year and for 
the four months 1,405,049 against 4,206,650 a 
year ago. Cotton spindles active numbered 
30,441,415 against 30,949,337 a year ago. Con- 
sumption for the four months ending Novem- 
ber 30 was 1,671,378 bales against 1,843,064 last 
year.” 





A‘ Thought for the Week 


ET up right in the morning. Go to bed right 
G at night. Start with joy in your heart, hope 

in the future, kindness in your purpose. If it 
is a dark day, never mind; you will lighten it up. 
If it is a bright day, you will add to the brightness. 
Give a word of cheer, a kindly greeting and a warm 
handshake to your friends. If you have enemies, 
look up, pass them by, forget and try to forgive. 
Tf all of us would only think how much of human 
happiness is made by ourselves, there would be 
less of human misery. If all of us would bear in 
mind that happiness is from within and not from 
without, there would be a wellspring of joy in ev- 
ery heart and the sun would shine forever.—Try 
it !—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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LEGISLATION FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


Important Matters Soon to Come Before Our State a ey armers Everywhere Should Interest Themselves in 
nese Issues 


By Clarence Poe 











V pitH the meeting next month of the State 
Legislatures of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Okla- 

homa and Texas, the farmers of the South have a 
great opportunity to make their influence felt in 
behalf of measures for the public good. Let us 
outline briefly a few of the measures about which 
we believe farmers as citizens should bestir them- 
selves. 


Better Public Schools and Compulsory 
Attendance 


N EVERY state in the South there is need for 

better support of the public schools. An un- 

educated people will always be a poor people. 
Even heathen Japan is now giving its country boys 
and girls ten months’ school a year, with compul- 
sory attendance, while we of the South with all 
our boasted civilization and Christianity give only 
about half that term to our boys and girls. 

And some of us in the name of “parents’ rights” 
throw fits whenever it is proposed to compel par- 
ents to see that children get the benefit of even 
the meager term the State does provide. Has the 
child no right to life and light and development 
and a future? 

But “thenigger! the nigger!” is the cry. “If we 
give our white children the privilege that all other 
white children in the civilized world are getting— 
the right to an education, regardless of foolish or 
criminal parents—won’t the nigger children have 
to attend also? And won’t that hinder cotton 
picking?” O Almighty King Cotton again! How 
much the South has sacrificed to that great god 
Diana whom we have made our tyrant rather than 
our servant! But let us answer the argument. 

1. As a matter of fact schools may be arranged 
to miss part or all of the cotton-picking period. 

2. There is mighty little cotton picked by chil- 
dren under twelve years of age, or even by children 
under fourteen. In any case compulsory attend- 
ance for children under twelve would cause little 
inconvenience, and in North Carolina we favor 
making the age limit fourteen. 

3. We needn’t worry about the Negroes; they 
are going to school anyhow. It’s the white chil- 
dren who most need attention. 

4. The attempt to freeze out Negro children, 
therefore, by putting white children in the same 
fix with them shows about as much wisdom as that 
of the Irishman who was seen one snowy, Dliz- 
zardy January night standing in his nfght-clothes 
holding a dog by the nape of the neck. “What are 
you doing, Pat?” he was asked. “Be jabbers, an’ 
the dog eat up my supper,” Pat chattered in reply, 
“an’ I’m trying to fraze him to death!” The dog 
was getting on first rate, but Pat was almost dying. 
Even so the Negroes are getting along very well 
under the present policy of neglect, while our 
white children are paying a terrible penalty. 


How to Get Better Roads 


E NEED better roads, and to get them we 
W must have road taxes or road bonds. But 

there is something that ought to come 
ahead of taxes and bonds. We mean provision to 
see that tax money and bond money will be prop- 
erly expended. As Secretary of Agriculture Hous- 
ton recently said: 

“The Nation today is spending annually the 
equivalent of more than $200,000,000 for roads. 
* * * Much of this is directed by local su- 
pervisors and it is estimated by experts that 
of the amount so directed anywhere from 30 
to 40 per cent is, relatively speaking, wasted 
or misdirected.” 


President Wilson himself in a letter read at the 
recent meeting of the American Road Congress in 
Atlanta spoke to the same purpose when he said: 
“As important as the matter of providing addi- 
tional funds may be, even more important are the 
matters of better road administration and the bet- 
ter maintenance of roads already constructed. The 
Nation is now expending more than $200,000,000 
annually for the construction and maintenance of 
roads and it is clear that we are not getting the 
results we should have.” The President was ever- 
lastingly right. In every state a highway com- 
mission composed of experts should direct the ex- 
penditure of allroad money, and they should see 
that maintenance gets as much attention as con- 
struction. 

They should also see to it that the chief aim is 
to provide market roads for farmers rather than 
pleasure roads for tourists. Of the public roads 
in the United States more than nine miles out of 
every ten are dirt, and a chief purpose should be 
to keep them in good shape. They should be prop- 


erly drained, and then farmers should be paid for 
dragging them, as is done in Iowa. 

Work for local legislation along the lines just 
indicated and for a state highway commission. 


More Economical and Efficient County 
Government 


OOD schools and good roads claim first place 
in the legislative program of nearly every 
progressive farmer, and probably next to 

them stands the matter of economical and efficient 
county government. Every county in the South 
should have a county superintendent of schools em- 
ployed forall his time, a whole-time county demon- 
stration agent, and a whole-time county health 
officer, but we have too many counties whose people 
think they cannot afford to have their educational 
welfare, their farming interests and the lives and 
happiness of their families thus safeguarded. Yet 
many of these same counties, by eliminating the 
useless office of county treasurer, combining other 
offices in a businesslike way, and paying salaries 
instead of fees, could save money enough to pay 
a school superintendent, health officer, and dem- 
onstration agent. While in many poorer counties 
the fees obtained by county officials are not large, 
in wealthy counties thousands and thousands of 
dollars go to overpaig@ officials that should be used 
for other purposes. 

It is said that in Jefferson County, Alabama, the 
sheriff and probate judge get fees amounting to 
over $35,000 a year. In Fulton County, Georgia, it 
was shown last year that several county officers 
were making over,$1,000 a month. Wake County, 
North Carolina, these last three years has saved 
$11,000 a year by the salary system. 

Abolish the office of county treasurer; combine 
other offices as may be needed, paying salaries in- 
stead of fees; and give more authority to the 
chairman of your county commissioners. At the 
same time make an effort to get a county school 
superintendent, county demonstration agent, and 
county health officer, each employed for his whole 
time if possible. 


Put More Tax on Inheritances and Incomes, 
Less on Labor 
"Tistes is one subject about which the writer 


takes advanced ground, and that is with re- 

gard to taxation. We believe the time will 
come, and ought to come speedily, when no tax 
whatever will be levied on what a man earns by 
the sweat of his brow or the labor of his mind, 
but. when all taxes will be imposed upon inherit- 
ances and unearned incomes. In any case, every 
State should plan now to raise a greater share of 
its taxes from the estates of the wealthy, and to 
that extent relieve the burdens of the struggling 
poor. A very good inheritance tax law (except 
that we would favor doubling the rates and 
thereby reducing the tax on other property) is 
that of North Dakota. In that state the rate in- 
creases with the value of the property or the dis- 
tance of kinship as follows: 


“To husband or wife ($20,000 exempt), father, 
mother, descendants, adopted child or its de- 
scendants, 1 per cent up to $100,000; 2 per cent 
from $100,000 to $250,000; 2%4 per cent, $250,000 
to $500,000; 3 per cent above $500,000. 

“To brother or sister, son-in-law or daugh- 
ter-in-law ($500 exempt), 1% per cent up to 
$25,000; 214 per cent from $25,000 to $50,000; 3 
per cent from $50,000 to $100,000; 334 per cent 
from $100,000 to $500,000; 4%4 per cent above 
$500,000. 

“To uncle, aunt, or their descendants, 3 per 
cent up to $25,000; 4% per cent from $25,000 to 
$50,000; 6 per cent from $50,000 to $100,000; 7% 
per cent from $100,000 to $500,000; 9 per cent 
above $500,000. 

“To others, 5 per cent up to $25,000; 6 per 
cent from $25,000 to $50,000; 9 per cent from 
$50,000 to $100,000; 12 per cent from $100,000 to 
$500,000; 15 per cent above $500,000.” 


At the present time neither South Carolina nor 
Georgia has any inheritance tax law at all, Vir- 
ginia’s is wholly inadequate, while it is a notorious 
fact that the state of North Carolina last year col- 
lected four times as much money from a tax on 
the poor man’s kerosene oil as it collected from all 
the estates of the wealthy. North Carolina col- 
lected only $100,000 from the George W. Vander- 
bilt estate, while New York state would have col- 
lected $400,000. 

We must tax the gains of thrift and industry 
less, the gains of chance or inheritance more. 


(11) 1303 
A State-wide Legalized Primary for All 
Offices the Same Day 


PRIMARY essential of rule by the people is 

a State-wide legalized primary for all parties 

and for all offices the same day, safeguarded 
by a rigid law against corrupt practices. For the 
latter purpose the Australian or secret ballot is a 
necessity. The compulsory secret ballot robs the 
purchasable vote of half its power for evil. Men 
are afraid to buy votes when they cannot go with 
their purchased men (if we do not slander the 
word “men” by so using it) to see that the vote is 
delivered as promised. 

Here in North Carolina the dominant party is 
pledged absolutely to the primary for all state 
offices, and must give it to every county where the 
members of the Legislature favor it. If your mem- 
bers do not want to give your people the benefit 
of a primary for county offices find out why. We 
already have a good corrupt practices act for elec- 
tions which only needs to be extended to pri- 
maries. 


Stand for the primary idea. “The critical mo- 
ment in the choosing of officials,” as President 
Wilson has well said, “is that of their nomination 
more often than that of their election.” The rank 
and file of the voters have only the shadow of 
democracy if they elect candidates but do not 
select them. 





Other Important Public Questions 


HIS article is intended to deal only with the 

larger measures of state legislation in which 

farmers as citizens should be interested, 
measures affecting the interests of all classes. 
Next week it is our purpose to discuss “Legis- 
lation Farmers Should Demand,” dealing with 
matters directly affecting the farmer and farm life 
-—rural credits, the repeal of the crop lien law, land 
segregation between the races, the Torrens sys- 
tem, marketing bureaus, traveling libraries, etc. 
Before leaving the subject of the legislation need- 
ed for the general public good, however, we 
cannot refrain from emphasizing briefly a few 
other matters, chiefly of a moral nature, to which 
every Southern legislature should give attention: 


1. Advanced Temperance Legislation.—We be- 
lieve in the most rigid laws that public opinion 
will support to break up illicit distilling and re- 
tailing, and to limit shipments of liquor. And if a 
state forbids a man to stand behind a counter and 
solicit liquor orders for brewers and distillers, we 
believe it should also forbid venal newspapers 
from engaging in the same business. All liquor 
advertisements should be forbidden. 


2. Child Labor Legislation——The South with all 
its boasted chivalry and gallantry is today almost 
the only section in the civilized world so backward 
in legislation for the restriction of child labor and 
the protection of women laborers. How long shall 
this fact disgrace us? 


3. Prison Reform.—No less antiquated are our 
laws dealing with prisons and prisoners. Our 
penal statutes should aim not merely to punish 
but reform. Probation and parole laws, indeter- 
minate sentences, and reform schools are needed, 
as well as laws giving to the prisoner’s family part 
of his earnings. 


4. Direct Legislation.—The people in every 
state should be allowed to say whether or not they 
wish the initiative and referendum. Mr. Roosevelt 
gave the right view of direct legislation when he 
said in his Columbus speéch in 1912: 


“T believe in the initiative and referendum, 
which should not be used to destroy represen- 
tative government, but to correct it whenever 
it becomes misrepresentative. The power to 
invoke such direct action, both by the initiative 
and referendum, should be provided in such 
fashion as to prevent its being wantonly or 
too frequently used. In short, I believe that 
the initiative and referendum should be used, 
not as a substitute for representative govern- 
ment, but as methods of making such govern- 
ment really representative.” 


5. The Mulatto Problem.—Stringent legislation 
should be aimed at the immoral and disgraceful 
mixing of the races. 


6. Checking Improper Influences.—The recent 
humiliating revelations of wholesale pass-giving 
by the Louisville & Nashville and other Southern 
railroads should arouse the people to this evil. 
No public official (nor anyone else) should be al- 
lowed to carry a pass, nor should regularly re- 
tained attorneys of public service corporations 
accept public office without first resigning—“with- 
out strings.” The public official is supposed to 
be the servant of the people, and of the people 
only, and there should be no other “master’s voice” 
that he should have to listen to. 
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Don’t Take Chances 


rss with colds and sick- 
www ee 


PANE 2 from exposure 
in the rain. 


Know real wet 
weather comfort. 
ear 


“OWER's 





SLICKER 


Waterproof through and 
through. Patented Reflex 

dges stop every drop from 
running in where the fronts 
overlap and button. 





3 $3.00 Everywhere 
‘ Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 

A. J. TOWER CO.  samisraction cuARANTEED 
BOSTON Send for free Catalog 














Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 








AFree Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a_new kind of paint without the use of 
oil He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 


much 

Write to A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 41 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many 


YOUR IDEAS 


$9,000 offered for certain inven- 
“ay tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ye 
Established 16 Years 
9472. Strect, Washington, D. Qa 


Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 


to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Pow- 
der among friends. No money required. G. WARD & 
CO., 208 inatitute, Chicago. 


















WE GIVE YOU THIS FOR 
Three Great Three-in-One 
Dollar Clubs 


The “Nine-in-Three” Solid 
Aluminum Set 












MADE OF GUARANTEED 99 PER CENT 
PURE SOLID SPUN ALUMINUM 


Every piece in this set is artistically 
formed, beautifully finished, and highly 
polished, creating most useful combina- 
tions for table use. As beautiful as silver- 
ware and more serviceable. 

This is a three-piece Cooking, Roasting, 
and Serving Set. Full explanation and 
directions are sent with each set telling 


how it can be arranged in nine different 
combinations for cooking, baking, serv- 
ing etc. 


Aluminum is Safe and Sanitary—with a 
surface as smooth and impervious as 
glass. It cannot rust or corrode, 

We will send you this splendid set, 
postpaid, as a reward for sending us a 
Club of Three of our Great “Three in 
One” Dollar Offers, or for a club of Two 
New Yearly Subscriptions to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer alone with 35 cents 
extra, 

The Price of the Great “Three in One” 
Dollar Club or one yearly subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer with the “Nine 
in Three” set is $2.50. 


Address 
The Progressive Farmer 
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CALL THE WOMEN TODAY 


Every Community Should Have a 
Club of “United Farm Women” to 
Study Home Problems and Encour- 
age the Men in Their Endeavors 


NCE we girls graduated from 
school anywhere from nine to 
twenty-five years of age and 
thought we knew it all—all that fitted 
us for successful lives and wives. 

But a new era is dawning. Great 
thinkers of the South seem just now 
to have awakened to the actual need 
of the South—that of bettering the 
everyday needs of the home. Not that 
this need is any more pronounced 
here than it is elsewhere—it is prob- 
ably not so much so—yet it is a cry- 
ing need here, and it is the South 
that we of the South have to do with. 
Leave it to others to build grand 
monuments, to plan international 
highways. To be sure we want the 
thoughts of big-hearted men and 
women to be our thoughts sufficiently 
to have a lively interest in these un- 
dertakings, but our first concern is 
to build sanitary schoolhouses in our 





Can 


(b) a home be run on a systematic 
plan? Discussion, 

(c) A simple system of keeping accounts 
for the year 1915. 

(d) Discussion of program, ways, means, 


and other plans for the 
Women for 1915, 


United Farm 


January 15—Keeping Warm in Winter— 


(a) The joys and drawbacks of fire- 
places, 

(b) Oil stoves for heating small rooms. 

(c) A study of cooking stoves. 

(d) Is the wood furnace practical in a 
country home? 

(e) What methods we should take to pre- 
vent the house catching on fire, 

February 5—Valentine and Washington’s 


Birthday Parties— 
(Plans given later.) 


February 19—The Summer Garden— 


Discussion 
soil rich. 

What shall 
How 
busy. 
Exhibition of Women’s Garden Tools. 


(a) as to methods of making 


(b) 
(ec) 


we plant and how. 
to keep every spot of ground 


(d) 
March 5—Colds— 


(a) Safe and 


doctors for 
Kindly 


sane methods advised by 
the treatment of colds. 
criticism of our local school- 
houses and other public meeting 
places, from viewpoint of being 
spreading places for diseases. 


(b) 


March 19—The Seasonable Vegetables— 


(a) Quotation from bulletin on 
Food Value of Beans, Peas, 
and Onions”, 


“The 
Lettuce, 





MOTHERHOOD 





{“That great, flerce poem,” was Erwi 
ing rare bit of verse by Josephine Dodge 
beautiful thing of its kind that was ever 


HE night throbs on, but let me pray, 
dear Lord! 


Brush off his name one moment from my 
mouth, 

To Thee mine eyes would turn, but they 
go back, 


Back to my arm beside me where he 


lay— 
So lHttle, Lord, so little and so warm? 


I cannot think that Thou had’st need of 
him! 


He is so little, Lord, he cannot sing. 

He cannot praise Thee; all his lips had 
learned 

Was to hold fast my kisses in the night, 


Give him to me—he is not happy there! 
He had not felt his life; his lovely eyes 
Just knew me for his mother and he died, 


Hast Thou an angel there to mother him? 

I say he loves me best—if he forgets, 

If Thou allow it that my child forgets, 

And runs not out to meet me when I 
come-— 

What are my curses to Thee? 
heard 


Thou hast 


n Avery’s way of describing the follow- 
Daskam; and he also called it ‘‘the most 
written,’’] 

The cwrse of 


Abel’s mother, and since 


then 

We have not ceased to threaten at Thy 
throne, 

To threat and pray Thee that Thou hold 
them still 


In memory of us. 


See Thou tend him well. 
Thou God of all the mothers! If he lack 
One of his kisses—ah, my heart, my heart 


Do angels kiss in Heaven? Give him 
back! 

Forgive me, Lord, but I am sick with 
rrief, 

And tired to tears and cold to comfort- 


ing. 

Thou art wise, I know, and tender, aye, 
and good, 

Thou hast my child and he is safe with 


Thee. 
And I believe— 


Ah God, my child shall go 

Orphaned and among angels! All alone, 

So little and alone! He Knows not Thee, 

He only knows his mother—give him 
back!” 

Josephine Dodge Daskam, in Scribner’s. 











own district; to keep the piece of 
road over which our children travel 
in perfect condition; to banish indi- 
gestion from our homes; to see that 
contentment and prosperity smile 
upon our own community. The sick, 
the needy, the heart-hungry, do little 
to help themselves or others. We 
must strive, therefore, and together, 
for a completely wholesome individ- 
ual and an ideal neighborhood. 

To obtain this there must be study 
of personal and community problems. 
How can we do it better than to come 
together to learn which foods will 
give the child and man the best and 
clearest brain, why and how chil- 
dren’s diseases should be avoided, 
what methods have been successful 
in keeping the boys and girls on the 
farm elsewhere? 

Ah, we women have a responsibility 
upon us! The question is not, “Shall 
we meet and study?” It is “Can we 
afford to refrain from it?” 

Look well into this outline, see if 
your needs are as those of other wo- 
men and other communities—they are 
whether you realize it or not—and if 
you feel that you would like to or- 
ganize a club of United Farm Women, 
write to me and I will send you sug- 
gestions about how to get the women 
together, how to conduct a meeting, 
and will place your name on the 
mailing list for bulletins. Do not won- 
der if you can do it, but do it. 





Programs Suggested for Semi-Month- 
ly Meetings, United Farm Women, 
1915 

January 1—Looking Forward to the Coming 
{ear— 

(a) How we can conserve our health this 











year, 


(bo) Exhibition of canned English peas, 
field peas, corn, beets, and other veg- 
etables, 

(c) Demonstration in field pea soup, Bos- 


ton baked beans, scalloped onions, and 
salads made from canned vegetables 
with lettuce, 


April 2—What Are the Fashions this Sum- 
mer?— 


Demonstration on cutting the new 


gowns, 


(a) 


(b) Demonstration on materials. 

(c) Talk on making over last summer’s 
dresses. 

April 16—Flies and Mosquitoes 
(a) The cost of screens and where to get 
em. 

(b) Free lantern lecture by state board 
of health. 

(c) How to kill flies. 

(d) How flies and mosquitoes carry ty- 


phoid and malaria, 


May 7—The Home Laundry— 


(a) Talk with pictures and bulletins on 
complete laundry equipment. 

(b) Demonstration of washing machines, 

(c) Convenience and cost of stationary 
tub and laundry stove. 

(d) How to wash woolens, crepes, linens, 
ete, 

(e) How to take out spots, 

(f) The use of gasoline in cleaning 
dresses, 


May 21—Fruit as an Aid to Health and 
Economy— 


(a) Extracts from bulletin from govern- 
ment on fruit read and discussed. 

(b) Lecture by expert from state govern- 
ment on which trees to get and how 
to make them produce much perfect 
fruit. 

(c) Exhibition of canned and preserved 
fruit. 

(ad) Reading on the value of apples. 

(e) Reading “The Use of Lemons and 
Tomato. Juice in Sickness,’”’ 

June 41—Second Summer Trouble— 

(a) Lecture by a doctor on sudden ex- 
posure, food and files, as factors in 
baby illness. Questions. 

(b) Illustrated lecture by government ex- 
pert on the care of milk. 

(c) The relation of teething to the 


health, 
June 18—Canning in Glass and Tin— 


(a) Talk on canning as a source of mon- 


ey and health. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


(b) Discussion of relative merits of tin 
and glass with various types of bot- 
tles, 

(c) Demonstration of canning in glass and 
tin, in commercial canner, and on 
kitchen stove. 

(d) Special demonstration on canning as- 


paragus, beets, and meat. 


July 2—Social Features of Farmers’ 


Institute— 

(This meeting might be held on the day 
of the farmers’ institute, the United Farm 
Women taking charge of the meeting, intro- 
ducing the speakers, and providing a piece 
or two of music), 


(a) Demonstration in left-overs by a res- 
ident lady. 

(b) Farmers’ Institute lectures. 

(c) (¢At luncheon time) peanut coffee 
made and served with the dinner, 
(This is made an occasion for get- 
ting new members), 

July 16—Picnics From the Standpoint of 
Health— 


(Meeting held in picnic grove, 


everyone 
invited). 


(a) Short talk on advantages of wo- 
men’s organizations. 

(b) Exhibition table of what children 
should eat at  picnic—light bread 
sandwiches, well-boiled ham, sponge 
cake, ete, 5 

(c) Exhibition table of what child should 
avoid at picnic—hurriedly baked bis- 
cuit, fried ham, rich iced cake, etc. 

(Ask for names of ladies who would like 

to join United Farm Women), 
August 6—“If”’”— 

(a) If I had the money what changes 
would I make in the interior of my 
house ? 

(b) If I had the money what changes 
would I make in the kitchen? 

(c) If I had the money what changes 
would I make in the out-houses? 

(d) If I had the money what changes 
would I make in the grounds of my 
home? 


(This will be more interesting if each wo- 
man will make rough plans of her own home 
and bring them to the meeting). 

(e) Study of various types and costs of 

water systems, either by lecture or 
from the government bulletin, 


August 20—Winter Garden— 


(a) Each person reads one item from 
bulletin on vegetables, 
(b) How to prepare the soil, 
(c) What to plant. 
(d) Raising vegetables for the winter 
market. 
(Details will be given later in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer), 
September 3—Simple Home Remedies— 
(a) The mustard plaster and poultice, 
Their use and abuse. 
(b) Simple disinfectants, 
(c) What to do for a burn or cut. 
(d) The uses of salt and kerosene as aids 
to cleanliness. 
(e) A paper or lecture by an authority 


on what makes patent 
source of danger. (Borrow the illus- 
trated lecture from the Board of 
Health if possible.) 


medicine @ 


September 17—Making Over 
Clothes— 


Last Winter’s 


(a) Exhibition pictures of fall clothes, 

(b) Exhibition of sensible winter under- 
wear for children and adults. 

(c) The sleeping cap as an aid to keeping 
in the fresh air. 

(d) Making over big stockings for chil- 
dren, with patterns. Does it pay? 

(e) Borrowed demonstration of the right 


and wrong types of shoes for all 
ages, 
October 1—Refreshments for Social Gather- 

ings— 

(a) Preparing foods in large quantities. 

(b) Demonstration in making light bread, 
batter-bread, egg-bread, and hoes 
cake, Fe 

(c) Discussion of what bulletins say on 


nutritive value of the corn breads. 


October 15—Hallowe’en and Harvest Home 
Parties— 
(Details given later), 


November 5—Value of Sunshine and Pure 
Air and Bathing— 


(a) Their relation to colds, pneumonia, 
and bronchitis, 

(b) Talk by trained nurse and a county 
physician, 

(c) Illustrated lecture on tuberculosis. 

(d) Plans for the coming-together of all 


the churches for Thanksgiving ser- 
vice. Committees appointed for mu- 
sic, decoration, etc, 


November 17—How Much Have We Prog- 


ressed 7— 

(a) Is our community better in prohibi- 
tion sentiment than when this club 
was formed? 

(b) Are our roads better? 

(c) Are we nearer a telephone system 
and rural laundry? 

(d) Is indigestion in our families de- 
creasing? What proof have we as 
individuals? 

(e) Do we coéperate better, and what 
proof have we that we are getting 
more progressive ideas? 


December 3—Christmas Plans— 
(Details later). 

December 17—Christmas Good Things— 
(Details later). 


for the Refreshment 


Committee 


Suggestions 


ERY many clubs have more diffi- 

culty in keeping a refreshment 
committee than any other workers, if 
one may judge by the correspondence. 
All seem to agree that something to 
eat gives a touch of sociability that 
nothing else does. The trouble seems 
to be that meals are substituted for 
refreshments and the work becomes 
too arduous. 

Following are a number of sugges- 
tions: 

January 1—Coffee and Christmas cake. 
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Saturday, December 26,.1914] 


January 15—Tea and ham sandwiches, 

February 19—Postum, and apple, celery 
and walnut salad with mayonnaise. 

March 5—Chocolate and doughnuts, 

March 19—Tea and Marguerites, 

April 2—Milk and green vegetable salad, 
plain sandwiches. 

April 16—Lemonade and tea cakes, 

May %7—Water, Strawberries and creai, 
wafers, 

May 21—Grape juice and cream puffs. 

June 4—Iced fruit juice, blackberries, va- 
nilla wafers. 

June 18—Iced tea, cherries and cake. 

July 2—Regular picnic dinner, which is 
anything anyone wants to bring, 

July 16—Water, ice cream. 

August 6—Fresh fruit juice, and vanilla 
ice cream, 

August 20—Grape juice and lemon sherbet. 

September 3—Iced tea, deviled eggs, bread 
and butter. ‘ 

September 17—Cocoa and gingerbread. 

October 1—Coffee, chicken croquettes and 
bread. 

November 5—Postum, potato salad, and 
Veal loaf. 

November 17—Cider, chicken patties and 
pickle. 





CARE OF THE EYES AND EYE- 
BROWS 


Answer to a Correspondent in Ten- 
nessee—Some General Directions 


AM very sorry that I do not know 

what “peroxine” is. I am always 
doubtful, however, of any patent pre- 
paration when there are so many oth- 
ers simpler and cheaper. As your eye- 
brows are very thin it is very proba- 
ble that there is either deficient blood 
circulation under the skin, or else 
there has been at some time in the 
past some disease of the hair follicles 
or roots. This is a very common re- 
sult from scarlet fever. Therefore, 
put your fingers on the eyebrows and 
gently move the skin with a rotary 
motion over the skull beneath. Do 
this several times during the day for 
about half a minute each time. Be 
very careful to be gentle in doing it 
so that you may stimulate rather 
than bruise the blood tissues between 
the skin and the bone which supply 
the blood to the roots of the hair. 

It is possible that there is some in- 
flamation of the eye itself. If this is 
so, (and you will know it either by the 
redness of the eyeball, or the rim of 
the eye, or a smarting sensation when 
in use, or in cold weather) buy ten 
cents’ worth of boracic acid. Put it in 
a glass or bottle that has been thor- 
oughly boiled, being careful to neith- 
er let the fingers nor any cloth get in it 
after taking out of water. Put the 
boracic acid in the tumbler or bottle, 
fill with boiling water, as it will not 
dissolve in cold, and stir well with a 
spoon that has been thoroughly boil- 
ed but not touched. This is to be 
sure that there are no germs on it. 
When it is lukewarm put some in the 
eye. 

If you purchase a clean, new medi- 
cine dropper at the time you get the 
boracic acid you can keep it for this 
purpose. It will cost only five cents. If 
you haven’t a medicine dropper then 
lie down and with the clean boiled tea- 
spoon drop a little of the solution in 
the cavity on either side of the nose, 
wink the eyes and get as much as 
possible into the eye. If the eyes are 
quite inflamed do this twice a day, if 
not, just once when you go to bed 
will be sufficient. Crystals will form 
on the side of the bottle or glass and 
when the first solution is gone more 
boiling water can be put in and this 
used. 

To make the hair grow in the eye- 
brows and eyelashes use vaseline. If 
there is a scaliness of the skin under 
the hair then buy fifteen grains of 
precipitated sulphur and mix it thor- 
oughly in vaseline. To apply this 
to the eyebrows take a blunt stick, 
such as the end of a match, dip it in 
the vaseline and run it in the line de- 
sired, where you wish the eyebrows 
to thicken. Be very careful you don’t 
let it spread indiscriminately, as you 
want them in a definite arch. This 
must be kept up at least twice a week 
for a year if you desire any marked 
improvement, but the result will be 
well worth the trouble. Continue the 
massage that I have mentioned. 

Now as to the eyelashes, wash your 
hands very thoroughly with Ivory 
soap and warm water, using a good 
stiff nail brush to get under the nails 

clean. Dip the tip of the finger in the 


vaseline and sulphur, rub it gently 
along the eyelashes at night several 
times, being sure that it is well but 
gently rubbed in. 
the eye. Do this every night upon 
going to bed. It is said that it pro- 
motes the growth of the eyelashes to 
clip the ends of them but unless you 
have someone who can do it very 
skillfully, clipping only the bare ends 
with very sharp scissors, | would not 
risk it at all. 

I want to warn you against the pat- 
ent preparations for the eyebrows 
and eyelashes, as substances which 
stimulate the sudden growth of hair, 
is sometimes used in them. Of 
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Do not let it get in | 





course, they are very harmful to the 
eyes in time. The slow, steady growth 
is much more permanent and health- 
ful. I shall be glad to have you teli 
me whether you get any result from 
this or not after you have followed 
directions long enough. 





How One Girl Remade Her Room 


HAT girl is there who does not 

long for a pretty room? But 
how many of us are there who pos- 
sess one. Let me tell you how I furn- 
ished the prettiest room you ever 
saw. I had, to begin with, a plain, 
square room with two windows. The 
woodwork of the room had a cheap 
coat of gray paint. I wanted to 
enamel this white but had to content 
myself with an oak stain which cost 
40 cents. IT used twocans. The walls 
were tinted a light blue, on which I 
stenciled a narrow border. I had a 
rug 9x12 that was plain, and compar- 
atively new. Around the edges I 
stained the floor with the remainder 
of the oak stain. 

For the furniture I took an old di- 
lapidated dresser (or bureau) which 
matched not an earthly piece of fur- 
niture, (I know every one of you have 
such a dresser) and sawed all fancy 
carving off, then put a 10-cent coat of 
cheap yellow paint on to soften the 
tone. Upon this I put three coats of 
white enamel. Looking around I 
fSund an oblong table or washstand. 
This was treated the same as the 
dresser. This I used for a washstand 
until water was put in the house. | 
now use it for a dressing table, hav- 
ing bought two glass candlesticks (10 
cents each) and placed them at each 
side of a mirror framed in white 
hanging just above. 

My bed, a neat iron one, I bought 
from a lady leaving town. It was 
badly in need of enamel, so I gave it 
one coat. 

For 10 cents a yard I bought cross- 
barred muslin curtains, hung them on 
small white rods from ten cent store, 
letting them just touch the window 


sill, From the same goods I ruffled 


covers for the table and dresser, and 
under them I put one ten-cent yard of 
blue linene, carrying out the color 
scheme. 

Now completed my room cost me— 
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This includes everything except the 
bed. pg Ee 
Maxton, N. C. 


How to Keep Meats 
HROUGH The Progressive Farm- 
er I will give my methods of can- 

ning meats. P 

For sausage and liver puddings I do 
not use casings when I can. I cook 
the seasoned meat until it will “fry” 
but not brown. I do not use any wa- 
ter in my sausages. I have jars ready 
and fill with the meat. The grease in 
meat will help preserve it. I seal in 
an air-tight jar, as with fruit. 

For back bones, spare-ribs, casings, 
pigs feet, etc., I boil the meat until it 
is perfectly tender but will hold on 
bone, cut it into pieces small enough 
to fit down in jars, fry in hot fat until 
all water is out, do not brown hard, 
pack tightly in jars, cover over with 
grease and seal air-tight. 

For souse I just pack in a jar and 


Going to Build or Remodel? Investigate 


PARAGON WALL BOARD. 


Better than Lath or Plaster. 








A Room Finished With Paragerm Wall Board. 


Prices, Samples and Booklet Free. 


The Whitaker Paper Co., “"siiz*"" 


Makes your 
Houses Cooler 
in Summer and 
Warmer in 
Winter. 


Can be Paiat- 
ed any Color 
or Wall Paper 
pasted over it. 





Anyone can 
apply it. 














“Old Mill” 
Thirty-One 
Piece 

Dinner Set. 


This is a new Min- 
tone design. All 
edges are encircled 
recoca which shows 
up beautifully with 
the Royal Avenir 
“low Blue decora- 
tion on the edge. The small decorative 
designs are handsomely embelished in 
gold, In the center is shown the old 
mili design, the delicate blues of which 
blend beautifully with the edge decora- 
tions. 

The set contains six 8%-inch plates, 
six cups, six saucers, six dessert plates, 
six individual butters, one 114%-inch meat 
platter. 

We will be pleased to send upon request 
a descriptive circular of the set, showing 
the design in detail with actual reproduc- 
taion of coloring. 

WE WILL SEND THIS beautiful set, 











We Give You This For Six Great 
Three-in-one Dollar Clubs 
The co 


Adaress THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


% 5 








postage or express prepaid and safe de- 
livery guaranteed AS A REWARD FOR 
SENDING US A CLUB OF SIX for our 
Great “Three-in-One” Dellar Offer, or for 
a Club of Four with 80 cents extra, or a 
Club of Two with $1.50 extra; or we will 
give it as a reward for sending us a Club 
ef Five New Yearly Subscriptions for 
The Progressive Farmer atone, er for a 
Club of Two and $1.40 extra, 


The price of the set including a Great 
“Three-in-One” Dollar Club or One 
Year’s Subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer is $3.50 











pour vinegar over it. It does not 
have to be air-tight but will keep lon- 
ger and surer if so sealed. 

Of course, success in the canning of 
anything means that we must have 
perfect cleanliness—jars, lids and rub- 
bers. Have new rubbers. They cost 
little compared with the loss of a jar 
of something good to eat. - 

After I can a jar I never cook over 
again to keep it. It will be perfectly 
fresh until you get ready to use it. 

Some may say that there is too 
much grease in this method of can- 
ning. The meats are taken out of the 
jars and the grease melted—not serv- 
ed together. I make good gravies. 
Some I brown with flour and add a 
little water, some add tomatoes, on- 
ions, Irish potatoes. A good cook 
with an inventive mind can prepare 
many delicious dishes with these can- 
ned meats. MRS. W. T. RAWLS, 

Colly, N.C. 





A Prayer for the New Year 


URGE out of every heart the lurk- 

ing grudge. Give us grace and 
strength to forbear and persevere. 
Offenders, give us the grace to accept 
and to forgive offenders. Forgetful 
ourselves, help us to bear cheerfully 
the forgetfulness of others. Give us 
courage and gaiety and the quiet 
mind. Spare us to our friends, soften 
us to our enemies. Bless us, if it may 


a 


be, in all our innocent endeavors. If 
it may not, give us the strength to 
encounter that which is to come, that 
we may be brave in peril, constant in 
tribulation, temperate in wrath, and 
in all changes of fortune, and down to 
the gates of death, loyal and loving 
one to another.—Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. 





Keeping Worms Out of Dried Fruit 
ET me give the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer a way of 

keeping worms out of dried fruit. 

After sacking it pour boiling water 

over it, then spread it out and let dry, 

then sack again. We have fruit left 
over from last year that is free from 
worms. D. D. WILCHER. 


Blue Springs, Miss. 





HOW TO MAKE COLORED SOAP 
BUBBLES 

F YOU expect a children’s party at home 

I know of no more delightful method of 
entertaining the little ones than by letting 
them make soap bubbles. Those we made 
years ago were a delight, but they were not 
as big as these nor as lasting. 

Shave an inch cube of laundry soap in a 
pint of warm water, add a teaspoon each of 
gum arabic and glycerine. Stir briskly over 
the fire and when thoroughly dissolved add a 
quart of cold water. A pinch of vegetable 
coloring left over from the home-made chil- 
dren’s candies will make the giant bubbles 
full of glorious tints, 





Vicar—For shame, my lad! What have 
those poor little fish done to be imprisoned 
upon the day of rest? 

Tommy—tTha-that’s what they got for—- 
chasing worms on Sunday, sir.—John Bull. 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
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SYNOPSIS 
nameless, é@ 
faithful 





Orphaned, 


und friendless, little 


Chad, with his dog Jack, wanders 
away from his home in_ the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 


whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boys with a dog, “Wh and a fight en- 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack came off victors, 
thus starting a fued between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes a 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,’’ firing in the boy the 
ambition to make a name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft of 
logs. Chad roams around town and is left 
behind, Determined to overtake his party, 
Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, and 
is invited to his home by Major Buford. In 
Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
a descendent of a long-lost uncle, and he 
offers the boy a home and education. Chad’s 
parentage and his relationship to Major Bu- 
ford are vouched for by Nathan Cherry, a 
mountaineer, and Chad enters college in the 
Bluegrass. Chad has won Margaret Dean’s 
love when the Civil War breaks out. Chad 
and Harry Dean enter the Federal army, 
while Dan joins the Confederates. 





zer, 





CHAPTER XXV—(Continued) 


N HE went at a gallop toward Lexing- 

ton. Not a single rebel flag had he seen 
since he left the Ohio, nor was he at all sur- 
prised; the end could not be far off, and 
there was no chance that the Federals would 
ever again lose the state. 


On the edge of the town he overtook a 
Federal officer. It was Harry Dean, pale 
and thin from long imprisonment and sick- 
ness. Harry had been with Sherman, had 
been captured again, and, in prison, had al- 
most died with fever. He had come home to 
get well only to find his sister and mother 
sent as exiles to Canada. Major Buford 
was still in prison, Miss Lucy was dead, and 
Jerome Conners seemed master of the house 
and farm, General Dean had been killed, 
had been sent home, and was buried in the 
garden, It was only two days after the bur- 
ial, Harry said, that Margaret and her 
mother had to leave their home. Even the 
bandages that Mrs. Dean had brought out to 
Chad’s wounded sergeant, that night he had 
captured and lost Dan, had been brought up 
as proof that she and Margaret were aiding 
and abetting Confederates, Dan had gone 
to join Morgan and Colonel Hunt over in 
southwestern Virginia, where Morgan had at 
last got a new command only a few months 
before. Harry made no word of comment, 
but Chad’s heart got bitter as gall as he lis- 
tened. And this had happened to the Deans 
while he was gone to serve them. But the 
bloody Commandant of the state would be 
removed from power—that much good had 
been done—as Chad learned when he pre- 
sented himself, with a black face, to his 
general, 

*“T could not help 
quickly, “He seems to have hated the 
Deans.” And again read the despatches 
slowly. ‘“‘You have done good work. There 
will be less trouble now.’’ Then he paused, 
“I have had a letter from General Grant. 
He wants you on his staff.’’” Again he paus- 
ed, and it took the three past years of dis- 
cipline to help Chad keep his self-control, 
“That is, if I have nothing particular for 
you to do. He seems to know what you have 
done and to suspect that there there may be 
something more here for you to do. He’s 
right. I want you to destroy Daws Dillon 
and his band. You know the mountains bet- 
ter than anybody. You are the man for the 
work, You will take one company from 
Wolford’s regiment—he has been reinstated, 
you know—and go at once. When you have 
finished that—you can go to General Grant.” 
The General smiled. ‘‘You are rather young 
to be so near a major—perhaps.”’ 


A major! the quick joy of the thought 


it,’ said the General, 


left him when he went down the stairs to 
the portico and saw Harry Dean's thin, sad 
face, and thought of the new grave in the 
Dean’s garden and those two lonely vomen 
in exile. There was one small grain of con- 
solation, It was his old enemy, Daws Dil- 
lon, who had slain Joel Turner; Daws who 
had almost ruined Major Buford and had 
sent him to prison—Daws had played no 
small part in the sorrows of the Deans, and 
on the heels of Daws Dillon he soon would 
be. 

“I suppose I am to go with you,’’ said 
Harry. 

“Why, yes,’”’ said Chad, startled; “how did 


you know?” 

“I didn’t know. How far is Dillon’s hid- 
ing-place from where Morgan is?’’ 

“Across the mountains.” 
suddenly. 
quickly, 

‘“T'll go where I am ordered,” said Harry 
Dean, 





Chad understood 
“You won't have to go,”’ he said, 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Brother Against Brother at Last 

T WAS the first warm day of spring and 

the sunshine was very soothing to Melissa 
as she sat on the old porch early¥ in the af- 
ternoon. Perhaps it was a memory of child- 
hood, perhaps she was thinking of the happy 
days she and Chad had spent on the river 
bank long ago, and perhaps it was the sud- 
den thought that, with the little they had to 
eat in the house and that little the same 
three times a day, week in and week out, 
Mother Turner, who had been ailing would 
like to have some fish; perhaps it was the 
primitive hunting instinct that, on such a 
day, sets a country boy’s fingers itching for 
a squirrel rifle or a cane fishing-pole, but she 
sprang from her seat, leaving old Jack to 
doze on the porch, and, in half an hour, was 
crouched down behind a boulder below the 


river bend, dropping a wriggling worm into 
a dark, still pool. As she sat there, con- 


tented and luckiess, the sun grew so warm 
that she got drowsy and dozed—how long 
she did not know—but she awoke with 4 
start and with a frightened sense that some- 
one was near hér, though she could hear no 
sound. But she lay still—her heart beating 
high—and so sure that her instinct was 
true that she was not even surprised when 
she heard a voice in the thicket above— a 
low voice, but one she knew perfectly well: 

“T’ll tell you he’s comin’ up the river now. 
He’s a-goin’ to stay with ole Ham Blake 
ter-night over the mountain an’ he'll be a- 
comin’ through Hurricane Gap ’bout daylight 


ter-morror or next day, shore, He’s got a 
lot o’ men, but we can @ayway ‘em in the 
Gap an’ git away all right.’ It was Tad 





Dillon speaking—Daws Dillon, his brother, 
answered: 

“I don’t want to kill anybody but that 
damned Chad—Captain Chad Buford, he 
calls hisself.”’ 

“Well, we can git him all right. I heerd 


that they was a-lookin’ fer us an’ was goin’ 
to ketch us if they could.” 

“I wish I knowed that was so,” said Daws 
with an oath. ‘‘Nary a one of ’em would git 
away alive if I just knowed it was so. But 
we'll git Captain Chad. Buford, shore as h—! 
You go tell the boys to guard the Gap ter- 


night. They mought come through afore 
day.’”’ And then the noise of their footsteps 


fainted out of hearing and Melissa rose and 
sped back to the house. 
From behind a clump of bushes above 


where she had sat, rose the gigantic figure 
of Rebel Jerry Dillon. He looked after the 


flying girl with a grim smile and then drop- 
ped his great bulk down on the bed of moss 
where he had been listening to the plan of 
his enemies and kinsmen. Jerry had made 
many expeditions over from Virginia lately 
and each time he had gone back with a new 
notch on the murderous knife that he car- 
ried in his belt. He had but two personal 
enemies alive now—Daws Dillon, who had 











; The Delta is one of 
Safety First! the best and most sen- 
sible lights for general use that can be 


had. It is fitted with a No. 6 dry battery 
that can be bought of any dealer at mod- 
erate cost and which will last 35 to 40 
continuous light, It is fitted with 
a Tungsten light bulb and has a splendid 
reflector—giving a bright 


hours 


and penetrating 


light. And with its use THERE IS NO 
PANGER OF FIRE, 
It is particularly adapted for use in 


barns where there is hay and much other 
' 
inflammable matter—also , when filling 








We Give You This for Three Great “Three- 
in-One” Dollar Clubs 


DELTA ELECTRIC HAND LAMP 





Address The Progressive Farmer 


gasoline tanks for 
stoves or automo- 
biles at night, It 
is an excellent 
lamp for the _ bed- 
room at night, es- 
pecially where you 
have children, Just 
touch the button - 
and you have a bright light. It is better 
than a rat trap in the chicken house at 


\WwiiV 








night—take your rifle or revolver with 
you, flash the light on the floor and if a 
rat is there he is blinded by the light— 
and “bang’’ you have him. It is also 
good as a light for buggies, wagons, au- 
tos, canoes, and for any other purpose 
for which a lamp, lantern or any other 


light is needed, 

We send this splendid Electric Lamp, 
postpaid, as a reward for sending us a 
club of Three of our Great ‘‘Three-in- 
One” Dollar Offers, or for two with 
40 cents extra. Or we will give it as re- 
ward for a club of Three New Progres- 
sive Farmer Subscriptions for One Year 
Each, 

The price of the Lamp including the 
Great ‘‘Three-in-One” Dollar Offer or a 
Year’s Subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer is $2.50. 


<at hand now. 







































tried to have him shot, and his own brother, 
Yankee Jake. This was the second time he 
had been over. for Daws, and after his first 
trip he had persuaded Dan to ask permis- 
sion from General Morgan to take a com- 
pany into Kentucky and destroy Daws and 
his band, and Morgan had given him leave, 
for Fe rals and Confederates ere chasing 
down these guerillas now—sometimes even 
joining force t further their pur 
pose. Jerry had been slipping t yugh the 
woods after Daws, meaning to crawl close 
enough to kill him and, perhaps, Tad Dillon, 
too, if necessa > \ fter hearing their plan 
he had let them go, for a jigger chance 
n it be at hand. If Chad Buford w in 
the mountains looking for Daws, Yi: 

Jake was with him. If he killed Daws now, 
Chad and his men would hear of his death 
and would go back, most likely and that 
was the thought that checked his ftinger on 
the i er of his pistol, Another tho ht 
now lifted him to his feet with surprisins 
quickness and sent him on a run down the 
river where his horse was hitched in the 
bushes. He would go over the mountain for 
Dan. He could lead Dan and his men to 
Hurricane Gap by daylight. Chad Buford 
could fight it out with Daws and his gang, 
and he and Dan would fight it out with the 
men who won—no matter whether Yan‘ee 
or guerillas, And a grim smile .stayed, on 


Rebel Jerry’s face as he climbed. 


On the porch of the Turner cabin sat Me- 
lissa with her hands clinched and old Jack’s 
head in her lap. There wag no use worrying 
Mother Turner—she feared even to tell her 
-——-but what should she do? She might bold- 
ly cross the mountain now, for she was 
known to be a rebel, but the Dillons know- 
ing, too, how close Chad had once been to 
the Turners might suspect and stop her, 
No, if she went at all, she must go after 
nightfall—but how would she get away from 
Mother Turner, and how could she make her 
way, undetected, through Hurricane Gap? 
The cliffs were so steep and close together in 
one place that she could hardly pass more 
than forty feet from the road on either side 
and not be heard. Her brain ached with 
planning and she was so absorbed as night 
came on that several times old Mother Tur- 
ner querulously asked what was ailing her 
and why she did not pay more heed to her 
work, and the girl answered her patiently 
and went on with her planning, Before dark, 
she knew what she would do, and after the 
old mother was asleep, she rose softly and 
slipped out the door without awakening even 


old Jack, and went to the barn, where she 
got the sheep-bell that old Beelzebub used to 
wear and with the clapper caught in one 
hand, to keep the bell from tinkling, she 
went swiftly down the road to Hurricane 
Gap. Several times she had to dart into the 
bushes while men on horseback rode by her, 
and once she came near being caught by 
three men on foot—all hurrying at Daws 


Dillon’s order to the Gap through which she 
must go. When the road turned from the 
river, she went slowly along the edge of it, 
so that if discovered, she could leap with one 
spring into the bushes. It was raining—a 
cold drizzle that began to chill her and set 
her to coughing so that she was half afraid 
that she might disclose herself. At the 
mouth of the Gav she saw a fire on one side of 
the road and could hear talking, but she had 
no difficulty in passing it, on the other side, 
But on, where the Gap narrowed—there was 
the trouble. It must have been an hour be- 
fore midnight when she tremblingly neared 
the narrow defile. The rain had ceased, and 
as she crept around a boulder she could see, 
by the light of the moon between two black 
clouds, two sentinels beyond. The crisis was 
She slipped to one side of the 
road, climbed the cliff as high as she could 
and crept about it, She was past one picket 
now, and in her eagerness one foot slipped 
and she half fell. She almost held her 
breath and lay still. 


I hear something 
shouted the 





thar in the 
“Haeit,’* 


Melissa tinkled the sheep-bell and pushed 
a bush to and fro as though a sheep or a 
cow might be rubbing itself, and the picket 
she had passed laughed aloud. 

“Goin’ to shoot ole Sally Perkins’s cow, 
air you?” he said, jeeringly. ‘Yes, I heerd 
her,” he added, lying; for, being up the night 


up brush,’’ 


second picket. 


before, he had browsed at his post. A mo- 
ment later, Melissa moved on, making con- 
siderable noise and tinkling her bell con- 
stantly. She was near the top now and 
when she peered out through the bushes, no 
one was in sight and she leaped into the 
road and fled down the mountain, At the 
foot of the spur another ringing cry smote 
the darkness in front of her: 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Don’t shoot!”? she cried, weakly. “It’s 
only me,” 

“Advance, ‘Me,’”’ said the picket, aston- 
ished to hear a@ woman’s voice. And then 
into the light of his fire stepped a sheperd- 
ess with a sheep bell in her hand, with a 


beautiful, pale, distressed face, a wet, cling- 
ing dress, and masses of yellow hair surging 
out of the shawl! over her head, The start- 
led picket dropped the butt of his musket to 


the ground and stared, 

“T want to see Ch—, your captain,’? she 
said, timidly. 

“All right,’’ said the soldier courteously. 
“He’s just below there and |! guess he's up. 
We are getting ready to start mow. Come 
along.” 

“Oh, no,’ said Melissa, hurriedly. “7 
can’t go down there.’”’ It had. just struck 
her that Chad must not see her; but the 


picket thought she naturally did not wish to 
face a lot of soldiers in her bedraggled and 
torn dress, and he said quickly: 





“All right. Give me your message and I’ll 
take it to him.” He smiled. “You can 
wait here and stand guard.” 

Melissa told him hurriedly how she had 
come over the mountain and what was going 
on over there, and the picket with a low 
whistle started down toward his camp with- 
out another word, 

Chad could not doubt the accuracy of the 
information— the picket had names and 
facts. 

“A girl, you say?” 

“Yes, sir’—the soldier 
very pretty one, too. St 
mountain alone on foot through this dark- 
ness. She passed the pickets on the other 
side—pretending to be a sheep. She had a 
bell in her hand,’ Chad smiled—he knew 
that trick. 

“Where is she?’’ 

“She’s standing guard for me,” 

The picket turned at a gesture from Chad 


and led the way. They found no Melissa. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


She had heard Chad's voice and fled up the 











mountain. Before daybreak she was dee 
scending the ‘mountain on the other side, 
along the same way, tinkling her sheep-vell 
and creeping past the pickets, it was raining 
A now and her cold had grown worse, 
times she had to.mufHe her face 

her shawl] to keep her coug tra 
her. she passed the 
ner cabin, she heard t 
horses crossing tne river 
frightened and wondering. 1! 
she had slipped into her bed ut ar ~ 
ing Mother Turner, and she did not ge ix 
that day, but lay ill abed ; 

The plashing of those many horses was 
made by Captain Daniel Dean and his men, 
guided by Rebel Jerry. High on the moun- 
tain side they hid their horses in a ravine 
and crept toward the Gap on foot—so that 
While Daws with his gang waited for Chad, 
the rebels lay in the brush waiting for him, 
Dan was merry over the prospect: ¢ 

“We will just let them fight it out,” he 
said, “and then we'll dash in and gobble ’em 
both up. , That was a fine scheme of yours, 
erry.”’ 

tebel Jerry smiled: there was one thing 
he had not told his captain—who those reb- 
els were, Purposely he had kept that fact 
hidden. He had seen Dan purposely refrain 
from killing Chad Buford once and he fear- 
ed that Dan might think his brother Harry 
was among the Yankees, All this Rebel 
Jerry failed to understand, and he wanted 
nothing known now that might stay any- 


body’s hand, 

pened. Not a 
smoke of the 
peaceful 


Dawn broke and nothing hap- 

shot rang out and only the 
guerillas’ fire showed in the 
mouth of the Gap. Dan wanted to 
attack the guerillas, but Jerry persuaded 
him to wait until he could learn how’ the 
land lay, and disappeared in the bushes, At 
noon he came back, 

“The Yankees have found out Daws is 
thar in the Gap,’”’ he said, ‘‘an’ they are goin’ 
to slip over before day ter-morrer and s’prise 
him, Hit don’t make no difference to us, 
which s’prises which—does it?” 
So the rebels kept hid through the day in 
the bushes of the mountain side, and when 
Chad slipped through the Gap next morning, 
Dan had moved into the same Gap from the 
other side, and was lying in the bushes with 
his men, near the guerillas’ fire, waiting for 
the Yankees to make their attack. He had 
not long to wait. At the first white streak 
of dawn overhead, a shout rang through the 


woods from the Yankees to ‘the startled 
guerillas, 

“Surrender!” A fusillade followed, 
Again: 

“Surrender!” and there was a short <sil- 


ence, broken by low curses from the gueril- 
las, and one stern Yankee voice giving short, 


quick orders. The guerillas had given up. 
Rebel Jerry moved restlessly at Dan's side 
and Dan cautioned him, 


“Wait! Let them have time to disarm the 


prisoners,” he whispered. 

“Now,” .<he added, a. little while later— 
“creep quietly, boys.” 

Forward they went like snakes, creeping 


to the edge of the brush whence they could 
see the sullen guerillas grouped on one side 
of the fire—their arms stacked, while a tall 
figure in blue moved here and there, and 
gave orders in a voice that all at once 
seemed strangely familiar to Dan, 


; “Now, boys,” he said, half aloud, “give 
em a volley and charge,’’ 


At his word there was a rattling fusillade, 
wand then the rebels leaped from the bushes 
and dashed on the astonished Yankees and 
their prisoners, It was pistol to pistol at 
first and then they closed to knife thrust 
and musket butt, hand to hand—in a cloud 
of smoke, At the first fire from the rebels 
Chad saw his prisoner, Daws Dillon, leap for 
the stacked arms and disappear, A moment 
later, as he was emptying his pistol at his 
charging foes, he felt a bullet clip a lock of 
hair from the back of his head and he turn- 


ed to see Daws on the farthest edge of the 
firelight levelling his pistel for another shot 


before he ran. Like lightning he wheeled 
and when his finger pulled the trigger, Daws 


sank limply, his grinning, malignant face 
sickening as he fell. 


The tall fellow in blue snapped his pistol 
at Dan, and as Dan, whose pistol, too, was 
empty, sprang forward and closed with him, 
he heard a triumphant yell behind him and 
Rebel Jerry’s huge figure flashed past him, 
With the same glance he saw among the 
Yankees another giant—who looked like an- 
other Jerry—saw his face grow ghastly with 
fear when Jerry’s yell rose, and then grow 
taut with ferocity as he tugged at his sheath 
to meet the murderous knife flashing toward 





him. The terrible Dillon twins were come 
together at last, and Dan shuddered, but he 


saw no more, for he was busy with the lithe 


Yankee in whose arms he was closed, <As 
they struggled, Dan tried to get his knife 


and the Yankee tugged for his second pistol 





—each clasping the other’s wrist. Not a 
sound did they make nor could either see 
the other’s face, for Dan had his chin in his 
opponent’s breast and was striving to bend 
him backward. He had clutched the Yan- 
kee’s right hand, as it went back for his 
pistol, just as the Yankee had caught his 
right in front feeling for his knife. The 
advantage would have been all Dan’s except 
that the Yankee suddenly loosed his wrist 
and gripped him tight about the body in an 
underhold, so that Dan could not whirl him 
round; but he could twist that wrist, and 
twist it he did, with both hands and all his 
strength. Once the Yankee gave a smoth- 


ered groan of pain and Dan heard him egrit 





his teeth to keep it back. The smecke had 
lifted now, when they fell, it was in the 
light of the fire. The Yankee had thrown 
him with a knee-trick that Harry used io 
try on him when they were boys, but some- 
thing groaned aloud, Clutching him by the 
throat, Dan threw him off—he could get at 
his knife now. 


“Surrender!” he said, hoarsely!” 


His answer was a convulsive struggle and 








then the Yankee lay still, 

“Surrender!”’ said Dan again, lifting his 
knife above the Yankee’s breast, “or T’ll-—”’ 
The Yankee had turned his face weakly to- 


ward the fire, and Dan, with a cry of horror, 
threw his knife away and sprang to his feet. 
Straightway the Yankee’s 
ened and he smiled 


closed 
faintly. 


eyes open- 


“Why, Dan, is that you?” he asked. et 
thought it would come,” he added, quietly, 
and then Harry Dean lapsed into uncon- 


sciousness, 


(Continued next week) 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Saturday, December 26, 1914] 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 

















Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly bred bull 
calves for sale. Prices reasonable. F, B. 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per 
thousand. Five thousand and erate $1. 
Ernest W. King, Yonges Island, S. C. 











Percheron 








Stallions — Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder's prices. Angus cattle, Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 

PONIES 
Shetland Ponies—One or a pair of ponies 
will make your children happy and strong 
in mind and body. They are trusty compan- 
ions. Pony Farm, Spruce Pine, N. C. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
or Sale—Three 


Angora Rams, G D. 
t 


Matheson, Benncttsville, S. 


Hampshire | Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. 
Choice rams of different ages, all registered. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va 


DOGS 




















ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, 
for amounts less than $1. Herndon, Va. 
Rates for combined editions made caatecitaes deoe tex taeeder Fare, 
ti : d ec es—Bes dog yr farmers, Ss, 
er a See $5 each, Luther Jordan, Elm City, N.C. 
The Bell Grist Mill sold direct from fac- LEGHORNS. 


tory to user at factory prices, fully guaran- 
teed. New improvements made it the ideal 
mill for the farmer, Write for illustrated 
catalog, prices and terms. Money saved is 
money made, Yadkin Valley Mill & Lbr, Co., 
Ronda, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED _ | 


Wanted—Several honest, industrious, peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. $60 
@ month sure. Nichols Co., Dept. 8 Atlanta, 
Georgia, 


Salesman—For High-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. , Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., ‘Box F-23.” 


Rot Proof Your Fence Posts—At a cost of 
5c to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long. Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We _ guarantee esults, 
Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 

















big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 


body wants it. 


Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, 


Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 











150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale — Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co,, 
Office 2700 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 


Two Hundred White Orpingtons. Midnight 
Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 

Single Comb White Orpingtons—10 selected 
7 and 8-pound cockerels for only $2 each, 














Your money back if not satisfied. O. A. 
Lynch, Caroleen, N. 

Five White Orpington Cockerels—W eigh- 
ing 84% to 10 pounds each. No culls. Abso- 
lutely pure-bred, selected breeders. Special 
prices. Write for anyway. L. 


description 
Henrietta, N. C. 


ROCKS 


Large Barred Rock cockerels, 
H. H, Hilliard, Halifax, N. C. 


“White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Cc. Lawrence, 








$1 each. C, 





Randolph Poul- 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 


Salisbury, N. 
2,000,000 Improved Jersey Wakefield Cab- 


bage Plants,‘ heads in April, last ‘till Au- 
gust, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Fraz- 
ier Plant Co., Louisburg, N. C., Rt. 3. 





For Sale—Cabbage plants, New Flat Dutch 
and Charleston Wakefield’s, at $1 per 1,000, 
Write for prices on larger lots, Order today, 
Jno. Cc, Wilson & Co., Yonges Island, S. C. 


‘Frost’ Proof Cabb: ge Plants—All . varieties, 28, 





large and stocky, 90c per thousand; three 
thousand or more, 75c. By mail, 25c per 
hundred. kdgeworth Farm, Marshville, N. 


C., Roetite 2. 





Jouannet’s Frost Proof Cabbage plants are 
known as the best to be had anywhere by 
thousands of experienced buyers. 500, 75 














cents; $1.00 per 1000; 5000 and over, 85 cents 
per 1000. All standard varieties. Beet, 
Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.25 per 1000. 
Large and healthy plants and full satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Alfred Jouannet, Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C. 

COTTON 

Dillon Black-root Resistant Cotton Seed 
for Sale—For price, write to W. H, Franks, 
Warthen, Ga. 

Toole’s Improved Early Prolific Cotton 
Seed—Reduced prices. Buy from hacia 
G. L, Toole, Aiken, S. C. 

Mitchell's Early Double Prolific Yield 
Cotton—Tested and proven the earliest, 
most prolific and largest yield lint on record 
per acre, 1,640 pounds. Double jointed, 
belled, limbed and yield—fruits early and 
continuous—defies boll weevil, insects, dis- 


ease and frost. My booklet and large pic- 
ture describes how to produce double crops 
on half the acres. Every sack sealed and 
guaranteed. Price $4 per sack, 3% bushels. 
Freight allowed except from my distributing 











points, on early orders. . Sugar Loaf Cotton 
Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 

ESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza—Recleaned, heavy pan_ seed. 
My own growing, price $3.50 per bushel. 


Good reliable seed scarce. 
and big illustrated 
Reuter, New 


Valuable bulletin 
catalog free. Chris. 
Orleans, La. . 
PECANS 


Pecans—Budded Trees—Best varieties, 50 
cents up. P. B. Day, Trenton, 8S. C. 







































































































































i Forest Grove Poultry Yards for the best PEANUTS 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box | Barred Rocks. King, N. C - 
927, Birmingham, Ala. For Sale—Virginia Seed Peanuts. Dr. J. 
Buff Rock Cocks, Cockerels and Pullets— | p, Wimberly, Battleboro, N. C 
Wanted—Men and women, 18 or over. | $1.50 each. Order quick. J. Ivey Cline, - 
Get U. S. Government life jobs. $65 to $150 | Concord, N. C., Route 1. PEAS 
"month, Thousands 1915 appointments, No = ri 35 - 7 
layoffs. Common _ education _ sufficient. Special Ten Day quick, Fif- For Sale—Cowpeas and soy beans. Hall & 
“Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately for teen handsome, finely barred, Barred Rock | Moore, Greenville, N. C. 
is siti r " ; Cockerels, and with each sale ‘Absolutely 
is s bté i . ’ : . 
Tastitate Dept On eis, Reve, Nak" | Free” one setting of Best Pen Eggs, deliv- | One Bushel to Several Hundred Bushels 
‘ : : : ered after February 1. Also a few trios and | Cowpeas for Sale—Price $1.65 f.o.b, here. 
a POSITIONS WANTED pens cheap. Write now for particulars, S, | Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 
L. Thompson, Henrietta, N. C. Wanted to Buy—AlIl varieties stock and 
A young man wants position as overseer WYANDOTTES serie peas. "Mail samples i prices. Jef- 
j < . , evs o oc s, ' < 
of farm, either stock or agriculture, Write White Wyandotte hens, pullets, cockerels - 
pate ieee Me, tlt Mc aa for sale. Exhibition record. Frank Ham- Peas, Peas, Peas for Sale—All varieties, 
Wanted—Position as Manager of Tobacco | rick, Shelby, N, C. Irons and Running Speckles a_ specialty. 
airy hh san ak eed : - Write for prices. W. H, Franks, Warthen 
Sacre re: e rR of age. waa nces Silver Laced Wyandotte Cockerels for Sale. Gesreia. I . 4 
 aencage -g c J. . +» Route 1, Box 8, Rox- | pine quality; low price. M. L. Aderholdt, 
ele ea OK Henry River, N. C. POTATOES 
Pt oregy ge Man BP gd pe ge eng eat | Dispersal Sale—Other business requiring Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam, Dooley Yam, 
man References exchanged Myrtle Seno my time, will sell at reduced prices all my | and Triumph Potato Slips for Sale—Expect 
sc. Rt. 1 Box 15A : > a. ’ | prize-winning White Wyandottes. Write for | to be ready to ship by March the first. I 
3; Cy —_ s 5A, description and price list. R. S. Somerville, | beg to quote parties placing orders during 
} LIVESTOCK Mitchells, i ae December for early shipments, at $1.50 per 
Poe rs 1,000 plants, or $1.25 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots 
_ TURKEYS or more, Write or wire, W. J. Hawkins, 
BERKSHIRES For Sale—Mamimoth Bronze toms, $5 each, Prop. , Southern 1] Plant Co., Plant City, Fla 
Berkshires—Cholera immune, bred gilts. Win. Howell, Gar VADUPE, ye: STRAWBERRIES 
Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn, Bourbon Red Turkeys for Sale at reason- Klondyke Strawberry Plants, and other 
Four-months old Be ag” ig tl each, | @ble prices. Also Single Comb R. Red chick- | leading varieties. 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50. 
Melven Wilson, Bakersville, N, C ens. Dr. R. P, Copenhover, Tazewell, Va. Now is the time to transplant. Jefferson 
—_- — 7 . ae Farms, Albany, Ga. 
A few very fine Berkshire pigs left at $15 MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS - UDAN GRASS 
n Sunny Hi Fa ) s » Aas " SUDAN G SS 
and _$20. = (Hill Farm, Cornwell, S.C. Mammoth Bronze Turkeys; White Orping- - 
DUROC-JERSEYS ton coc ‘kerels, Mrs. cs, ‘Smith, _Croxton, Va. Pure, Reliable, Sudan Grass—Sixty cents 
ie ee SS ,0ound, postpaid. Circulars free. Joe Mitch- 
man Ne ive months old pigs, extra qual- Young Bronze Turkey Toms and Sarred ae Maameee, Sherman, Texas. : 
ity. G. T. Yagel, Chase City, Va. Rock cockerels for sale. J. D, Blanton, 4 - - - 
Registered Duroc Shoats—Fancy big kind. Marion, N: C MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
otal Sy tod boars, Frank Stoneburner, Ed- Ss. on Sure Orpington chickens, Bourbon For Sale—Cowpeas and Soy Beans. Hall 
inburg, Va. Red turkeys. Miss Julia | & Moore, Greenville, N. C, 























High Pedig 
weeks old; 
Ww illiams 


reed Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Eleven 
eight dollars each., J. Frank 
Sumter, s. C, 





Duroc-Jers¢ 


Re -giste re a sows, service 
boars, gilts. Choice pigs for sale. Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, _ Tenn. 

~Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sal —Eligible to 


registration; 4 


months old; $10. 
Pearson, 


Chalybeate, N, 
Duroc -Jé 


Pearson & 





High-class 
er than you 
sidered 
Breeders’ 


srsey Pigs 
can buy elsewhere, 
Correspondence invited, 
Distributing 


We have 





Priced low- 
quality con- 

Associated 
Co., Albany, Ga. 








ready for 
of as fine Duroc-Jersey pigs as we 
seen. If, owing to the war condi 
are short on cash, your credit 
us. Write for particulars. 
Albany, Ga. 


shipment twenty pair 
ave ever 
tions, you 
is good with 
Jefferson Farms, 























oO. I. C. SWINE 
Oo. & ¢ Bez all” ages, Ramsey 3ros., 
Crouse, N. C. 
MULEFOOT 
Mulefoot Hogs—Pargains, G. L, Toole, 
Aiken, South Carolina. 
POLAND-CHIN AS 
Poland-China Pigs—Re ady to ship. Satis- 


faction guaranteed, 
Round Hill, Va, 


Thomas & Chamings, 





s — Three 
diate shipment, 





Poland - China Pi 
Ready for imm« 
c 


~~ Registe red 
months old, 


















Ly K. Couc h, | Easley x 
~ For Sale—Re gistered Poland-China bred 
SsOws, gilts, and pigs unrelated. Prices rea- 


sonable. Bros., 


McMahan Sevierville, 


HOLSTEINS 
Herd—Pure-bred 


Tenn, 





Beacondale registered 








Holstein cattle. D. S. Jones, Newport News, 
Virginia. 
JERSEYS 
20 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Most of them 


bred, and 2 Jersey 
Greensboro, N. C. 


bulls, Groome & Sons, 





Prices reasonable, 


Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 





Finest 
Ww hite 





strains Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Orpingtons. Stock reasonable. Eggs 
2.50. S&S. R, - Rose rs, Pac huta, Miss. 
100 SSeS Toulouse Geese, $6 pair; 
100 Indian Runner Ducks, $4 


trio, for breed- 
ers, Bay View Poultry Farms, Shelltown, Md. 








hens that 
Half-wild 
Mrs, W. 


Buff Orpington 


2 


cockerels from 
each every year. 
and mature stock, 
Burkeville, _Va. 
choice, 200 
Thompson’ s Barred 
pullets $1 - ae ae 


clear over $3 
young 
inson, 





Maple ton Farms offer 
stpain, White Leghorns. 
Rocks. Cockerels $1.50; 


egg- 


Groome, Proprietor, _ Gre ensboro, N. 
Look—Your Only Chance—Be autiful 1 Pea 
fowls, $4 each; pair, $7.50. Pure White 


each. Prize 
each. J. F. 


African 
White 
Greenville, 


guineas, $1 
Wyandottes, $1 
N. C, 


winning 
Pollard, 





Eggs and Stock—From best Dark Cornish, 


White and Black Orpingtons in the South. 
Free illustrated Poultry Guide. Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 


Manager, 


[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CABBAGE 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—-$1 per thou- 
sand, Southeastern Plant Co., Yonges Island, 
8. C., R. F. 


Darlington, S. C. 














Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—By mail, 
1,000 for $1, postpaid; 100 for 15c, postpaid. 
* O. Parks, Ulah, N. C 





Frost- Proof Cabbage Plants, one dollar per 





thousand, delivered anyw here, Durham 
| See@ House, Durham, N, C. 
Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, 


Charleston 
thousand; 
J. M. Huffman, 
North Carolina. 


Wakefield, and Succession, $1 per 
4,000 or more, 75c per thousand. 
Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, 





Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, “Tomato, and 





Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo, M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. 

Oranges—Sweet, fresh from trees, stan- 
dard size box, $1.75; five boxes or more, 
$1. 60. Jas, ioe a Holmes, 


Bartow, Fla. 








cents per 


Ww ake fie id ¢ ‘Cabbage 
1 fruit, $1. 


Plants—75 
thousand, Or anges, 25; 


grape 








Tangerines, $3 per box. Fred M, Pre akon: 
Pine Castle, — F lorida. 

For Sale—Clay, B lac ik, Whippoorwill, and 
Mixed Peas. Mammoth Yellow and Holly- 
brook soy beans; lespedeza, chufas, ete. 





Write for price list. 
Hickory, N. Cc, 


Hickory Seed Seed Co., 





One Se cuppe ‘Ynong, James or 
vine when grown will yield twenty bushels 
of grapes annually, worth $20. We will 
ship postpaid ten vines for one _ dollar. 
Southern Vineyar« 1 _Co., Troutville, 1 PE 


Misch grape 


Wakefield 
plants. $1 


For 
and 


Sale—Jersey “and ¢ ( ‘harleston 
Early Flat Dutch cabbage 
per thousand; 75c in lots of 5 thousand or 
over. Will fill orders day received. Also 
Klondike Strawberry plants at $1.50 per 
eawn. Se tneastion , Seem Elroy 
Bailey, ‘hadbourn, N. 
I am now in position to 
Whippoorwill Peas in any 
or less, by telephone or 
or wire me for prices. 
all Southern field 
oats, soy beans, cotton seed, ete. Je 
Walker, Seed Broker, __ Memphis, Tenn. 


Plants are 
sheltering 3lue 
frost-proof in fact; Long Island 
best obtainable. Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston, Succession, Flat 
Dutch. Send 60c for 200; $1 for 500; post- 
paid, 75c for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4.50 for 
5,000; $7.50 for 10,000 by express, not pre- 
paid. Collards and onion plants same price. 
Lettuce, 75c for 200, postpaid; $1.50 per 
1,000, by express, Price list free. Wake- 
field Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





offer on 
car lots 
Write 


make 
quantity, 
telegraph, 
I also have for sale 
such as lespedeza, 

T, 


seeds 





Our Cabbawre 
under the 
hence are 
seed — the 


grown in the open, 
Ridge foothills, 





(15) 1307 


| S€HOOLS AND COLLEGES | 








Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare 
paid, Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 


burg, Va 


|___MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


hgh Arrow 
for North 
30x 426, 








heads and 
Carolina collection, 
taleigh, a, So 


Wanted to Exchange—4 ducks, 2 drakes, 
fine White Indian Runners, for trained hound 
or bird dog. M. Le Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 


Essex, Duroc, Poland- China, 

pigs and pork pigs. Sows in 
Service boars. Jersey cattle, reg- 
istered, 3ronze turkeys.. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs,.S. C. 


Indian relics 
Address G, 








Pure-bre d hina, 
Berkshire 
farrow. 





Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posts will rot and cost money to replace. 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
cost. Write for full information. The Reeves 
Company, Dept. F., New Orlea. 2.28, La, 


“The Farmer” —Keith's high grade Agri- 
cultural Lime solves your potash question. 
Good for all crops. Accomplisues same re- 
sults as expensive potash fertilizer at half 
cost of guano. Composed of sea products; 
petrified shells, clams, oysters, fish and all 
sea deposits. This lime with cottonseed 
meal, little available acid, will make finest 
crops. Builds up soil. Have enlarged plant 
and are able to sell in bulk or sacked for 
cash at about half former price. Low 
freight rate on agricultural lime. Agricul- 
tural’ Colleges and Experiment Stations re- 
commending lime. For prices and further 
information, write, B, F, Keith Company, 
Newbern, N, C, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our A ag nwt advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisem: because every porches: 
er should ove. land for himself before buying. Be 

is permitted to offer land for sal - 
Foy op uunlege 1 ek mows 








— erences as 

















Guilford County Farms for Sale—J, A. 


Groome, Greensboro, _N. 

oe 000- Acre “Must Be Sold—wWrite, 
“Farmer, Route 6, Marshville, N. C, 

For Sale—Columbus County Berry, Tobac- 
co, and Cotton Farms—Bargains. A. M. Mc- 
Kenzie, Chadbourn, N. C. 

Farms—We 
sale at bargain 








Farm 
3ox 41, 








have several nice farms for 
prices. Terms easy. Brown 
Mercantile Co., Chadbourn, N. C. 

166 Acres—Farm 3 miles from Edenton, 
Well occupied with buildings; well adapted 
for all crops grown in this state, J. H. 
Perry, Edenion, N, Cc. 








Wanted—Cotton at 10 cents per pound in 
payment for one of the best farms in Mar- 
ion, S. C., and price is less than ever be- 
fore asked. L, W. Moore, Wilmington, N. C. 


Free Government Lands — Million acres 
now open t ohomestead entry in 25 states. 
Official 112-page book describes every acre 
in every county, How secured free. New 
laws, lists, etc. Price 25c postpaid. Also 
maps, soil guides, complete information. 
Webb Pub. Co., (Dept. 101), St. Paul, Minn. 


Fine Farm for Sale—Fine tobacco, cotton 
and peanut farm for sale. Located half mile 
from the town of Plymouth, N. C. One hun- 
dred and ten acres; ninety in cultivation. 
Two tobacco barns and other buildings on 
the place. Possession given January 1, 1915. 
If interested write Competent, Rt. 2, Ply- 
mouth, N, Cc. 














For Sale—1,400 acres, one-half good to- 
bacco and cotton land, the other very fine 
grain and grass land. Large dwelling and 


good improvements. Price 
900 Acres—one-half very 
the other fine grain, 


$11 per acre, 
fine tobacco land, 
grass and cotton land. 
On improved road. Splendid buildings. Price 
$10 per acre. 900 Acres—good tobacco land, 
$8 per’ acre. We also have a number of 
other nice farms for sale. For full particu- 
lars. Write or call to see Jeffreys, Hester & 
Compan,, Chase City, Virgina. 




















Pure-bred Poultry 
Black Minorcas and 


S. C. 
. C. R. I. Reds 


Try my abe of the as breeds, as they 
are bred for laying as well as for the show 
room and fulfill both. Every order, large 
or small, given my personal attention. 


J. T. RUTHERFOORD, 














“BEN LOMOND FARM” Rock Castle, Va. 
Squabs from our Car- 


SQUAB RAISING neau Pigeons weigh 


one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest aaa i meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 

RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale Big Bonecd M. B. Turkeys bred — 
PRIZE WINNERS. 
E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 











ze 
How to Get the Free 
Pattern 


Look over the first Copy of Todays Msga- 
zine you receive. Select from the patterns 
described in that issue--the one you would 
prefer—then write to Todays Magazine, Can- 
ton, Ohio, and request them to send it to you. 


q There is no coupon or printed form to fill 
in. Your personal request will have their 
prompt and careful attention. 

q This information is for those who take ad- 
vantage of our great Three- -in-one Dollar 
Offer in which Todays Magazine is included. 


The Progressive Farmer. 
A “i 


Farmer neighborhood is @ 
neighborhood, 














A Progressive 
happy ‘‘pull-together’”’ 
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+ Cost of 50c per ton! 





‘You Need A Flour Mill 
In Your Community 


That mill ought to be yours, 
ending out big profitsfor you. 
ou are tired of hauling your 
wheat away off to mill, or paying 
big prices for foreign made flour. So 
are your neighbors, who would welcome your 
putting in a mill, yourself, or going in with them 
on a co-operative Proposition so much needed _ in 
ourcommunitys There’s good money in milling 
our. And the —— money is made with the big 
money-making little mill wonder, the 


‘Midget Marvel 
F; SELF-CONTAINED . 
LOUR MIL 
a whole big long system mill condensed into one small 
case. Makes high as 50 bbls. finest roller patent flour 


a day, besides feed stuffs. Requires very little capital, 


power, or attention torunit. No previous milling ex- 
heage necessary. Write now for our free book, “The 
tory of a Wonderful Flour Mill’ with plans, estimates, 
and lettersfrom the owners of these'plants you see 
here and others, telling how it is making money for 
.them and will make money for you. Westart you 
right with our free sales helps. Not only will the 
*““Midget” be a good big payer for you, but a 
great benefit to your community. Tron-clad 
guarantee of perfect satisfaction. Write today. 


ANGLO AMERICAN MILL CO., Inc. 
840 TRUST BLDG., OWENSBOR®, KY. 











Per 
Ton 


| Ground Limestone 50c 


‘Fhe day of cheaper lime is bere. No need to let your 
evil stay sick and sour because of the lack of lime if you 
bave lime rock available. No need tolet acid land keep 
you from growing clover or alfalfa. With a Jeffrey Lime 
Pulver yow can grind lime-rock right on your farm at a 
This does not include quarrying 
cost, which varies, but in some sections is almost nothing. 
Ground limestone is better than burntlime. It doesn’t 
bura up the humus or waste the Nitrogen in the soil. 


Home Grinding, 








Dig out those lime rocks that prevent your cultivating your 
fields. Feed the rocks tothe Lime-Pulver, as large as you choose 
—any size up to 4 inches thick and 11 inches long. The rocks 
disappear inthe hopper. Out of the funnel pours a stream of 
ground limestone—ground either coarse or fine. It’s like turn 
ing rocks into dollars—"‘making bread from stones.”” 


Grinds 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour 
Grinds Reck for Road Work Too! 


The Jeffrey Lime-Pulver is the machine that will take the big rocks 
that come from the quarry and grind them to a powder that will go 
through the spreader. It is both a crusher and a pulverizer—with twice the 


















2ini capacity of other crushers. Grinds from 2 to 3 tons per hour. Grinds rock for 
toad work and concrete work—grinds corn on the cob, tobacco stems, bone or 

Crusher Sy any similar material—a universal grinder, portable—as easily moved from 
and place to place as a wagon. Built to last a lifetime—with pulverizing ham- 
Pulverizer mers of Manganese steel—ball bearing pulverizer. Sold ona guarantee 
- of satisfaction or your money back. Write us today for our free booklet 
rinds giving price and full information about the Lime-Pulver. Write NOW. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
am 701 FIRSTAVE., COLUMBUS, 










Sl a ii Mil Ta i i wo 
Ohe Jeffrey Lime-Pulve 


PLANTING COTTON 


has always been an spencers ‘opataiion, taking one man and a mule fo¥ each of five operations 
and using four machines. 


TRON AGE 222% 


opens the furrow, s ipresds the fertilizer, covers it and 
makes the list, opens fu rrow, Sows seed accurately, cov: rs 
and rolls it, and marks the next row, all in one operaticn 
with one man and pair of mules. With other attachments 
this machine will also plant corn, bears and peasin the 
same way and can be used as a row maker, arow marker 
eraridger. Write tor special circular giving full descrip- 
tion of this ‘great labor saver. ; 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO, 
Box 8911, Grenloch, N, J. 








COTTON 























Macfeat Bowen Business College, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
Gentlemen: 
Please rush me your ‘“‘Railroad Fare Free Offer’’ 
for January 4, 1915, giving full particulars of courses in 








bookkeeping, banking, penmanship, shorthand and 

typewriting. Yours for business, 

A ae ie A Rep eae ok Pe 
M.H. BOWEN: Mgr. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 





Cc. C. WRIGHT, E 


Ps J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-t ecturer Nerth Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:} £. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 





4 Farmers’ Unien 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
DECEMBER 


(1) What Can We Do by Codperation to 
Increase the Quantity and Quality of 
Livestock in Our Community? 

(2) What More Can We Do to Promote 
Harmony, Goodwill and Leve Among 
Ourselves and Our Neighbors at this 
Christmas Season? 

JANUARY 

(1) How Can We Get Our People to Read 

More Books, Papers and Magazines 

this Year? 

What Legislation Should We Demand 


This Year to Meet the Needs of Our 
People? 


(2 


~ 

















A WASTEFUL ONE-CROP SYSTEM 





Importing Food Products—Specula- 
tive Farming on Our Richest Soils 
—Farmers Waking Up in Marlboro 
and Scotland Counties 


TAKING everything on cotton, 

with enormous fertilizer bills, un- 
der a system of importing food pro- 
ducts from the West, when their soils 
are capable of 
beating the West 
in the economic 
production of food 
products for home 


consumption and 
for the markets, 
Scotland and 


Mariboro County{ 
farmers have sud- 
denly waked up 
this fall to find 
themselves in the 
middle of a great 


MR. GREEN. 


big bad fix. 

I don’t mean to imply that other 
farmers in the eastern counties of the 
Carolinas are not also in a bad fix, 
but I mention Scotland, in North Car- 


olina, and Marlboro, in South Caro- 
lina, because these adjoining coun- 


ties are known to have better advan- 
tages than any other counties east of 
the Mississippi valley, in natural fer- 
tility of soil. Here, perhaps, more 
than in any other section of the Car- 
olinas the speculative one-crop sys- 
tem prevails. All the eggs are carried 
in one basket, and the eggs have been 
unexpectedly scrambled this fall. It 
is cotton, cotton, cotton, more cotton 
and then some more. In a forty-mile 
automobile drive in these counties 
the other day I didn’t see enough gar- 
dens with fall vegetables to supply 
one-tenth the population, and it was 
only occasionally that a fruit tree is 
given a place on a farm. Cotton has 
the right of way over everything. The 
predominating idea is to “make mon- 
ey.” Making a living is an insignifi- 
cant incidental—so insignificant that 
they have not bothered themselves 
with it at all. They have been buy- 
ing their living in paper sacks and 
tin cans at the stores. A crop that 
doesn’t have “money” in it isn’t at- 
tractive. Producing little things like 
something to eat carries too little op- 


portunity to speculate—to “make 
money.” Cotton and high-priced 
commercial fertilizers are the things 


they gamble with, and I do them jus- 
tice when I say that under the re- 
cent years of abnormally high-priced 
cotton these farmers have been play- 
ing the game successfully. They have 
been “making money.” They have 
also been spending it. “If we had the 
money out of our automobiles we 
could pull through this panic better,” 
said a Scotland County farmer. 
* Oe OX 

It must be remembered that there 
are thousands of Negro tenants, and 
also quite a lot of white tenants in 
Scotland and Marlboro Counties. 
When I asked a farmer why grain 
and livestock farming had not been 
developed, he replied: “Because our 
most intelligent land owners ride 
around in automobiles and don’t do 
anything but collect the rents. They 
don’t want to disturb their minds 


with any industry that requires their 
personal attention.” 

The present situation in that sec- 
tion is something like the following: 
The landowner furnishes the land, 
the fertilizer, the cotton seed for 
planting and pays for the ginning and 
the bagging and ties. The tenant 
furnishes the stock and implements 
and labor. The landholder gets half 
the cotton and all the cotton seed. 
The tenant gets half the cotton. The 
time merchant furnishes the tenant, 
and heretofore they have been so ea- 
ger for this kind of business that 
they frequently induced the tenant to 
overbuy so that he could not quite 
pay out. This assured the time mer- 
chant his patronage the next year, 
because he had to “carry him over.” 
Inasmuch as the amount furnished 
this year was on a basis of prospect- 
ive 12-cent cotton, you can imagine 
that the time merchant will have 
‘carrying over” a-plenty to do next 
year. 

But I am not here 
time merchant’s 
landowner’s 


discussing the 
problem, but the 
troubles. He has furn- 
ished the tenant about a thousand 
pounds. of fertilizers per acre, at a 
cost of about $12 per acre, If he gets 
a half bale of cotton in return at six 
cents it will be eighteen dollars, or 
six dollars per acre above the cost of 
fertilizer. With his present standard 
of living that six dollars per acre 
isn’t going to be a satisfactory re- 
turn, in the face of the fact that food 
products which must be bought with 
this six or seven cents cotton are des- 
tined to go higher in price. 
* * 
If the one-crop speculative 


system 
of farming has produced the 


worst 


sort of financial embarrassment in 
the section that contains the most 
fertile soil east of the Mississippi 


Valley, where the average production 
is a bale per acre, what do you think 
of the one-crop policy in less favored 
sections? During 


the past six years 
T have visited 


hundreds of farm homes 
and have noted the surroundings and 
also the “frame of mind” of the own- 
er. In normal times the live-at-home 
farmer is at ease and never under 
mental strain from debts or other el- 
ements of risk and chance. Under 
financial disturbances he still main- 
tains that easy attitude and cheerful 
frame of mind. Being out of debt and 
having a supply of food products 
enough to last a year or more (and 
often a surplus in the bank) he, of all 
men, is most capable of pulling 
through a financial panic without dis- 
astrous results. The _ live-at-home 
policy is the best to live under, either 
under normal conditions or panics, 
and it is the best policy to die under, 
for it will give the administrator less 
trouble in settling up the estate. 
Let’s quit gambling with fertilizers 
and “money crops” and go to farming 
for a living and for soil building. And 
speaking of soil building, you'll sce 
practically no winter cover crops in 
Marlboro and Scotland Counties, and 
TI am told that many farmers there 
hardly know what is meant by 
building winter cover crops,—not be- 
cause they are incapable of under- 
standing, but they haven’t 
been interested enough to study any- 


soil- 


because 


thing seriously except commercial 
fertilizers and cotton. Their soil is 
capable of producing the finest crops 
of crimson clover, bur clover, or 


grasses that go to 
pastures, but their 


vetch or any of the 


make permanent 





cotton patches go through the win- 
ter bare, waiting to be treated to the 
usual dose of expensive commercial 


fertilizers in the spring. 


But I said these farmers are waking 
up, and they are. It’s a case of dire 
necessity, the kind that brings re- 


form. It’s “tough” on them now, but 
it will prove to be a blessing in the 
years to come. i Ay Ae 8 
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Saturday, December 26, 1914] 
The South Carolina Cotton Ware- 
house Law 


N A recent article I tried to show 


the wisdom of the law limiting the 
cotton acreage to one-third of the 
land actually cultivated. The other 


important piece of legislation was the 
Cotton Warehouse Act. In some re- 
spects I do not think this act as good 
as the bill drawn by the South Caro- 
lina State Farmers’ Union, but in oth- 
ers it is better. Its one-man respon- 
sibility for its operation I believe is 
wise; its very small appropriation to 
start on is another wise move; its 
limiting the liability of the state for 
rent of warehouses to the profits that 
can be made is wise. Aside from the 


initial appropriation of $15,000 it 
should never cost the state a cent. 
While this is less than I thought it 


could be started on, I now see that it 
is enough to start with, and to show 


the farmers and the business world 
how valuable the system can be made. 
* * * 


After a careful reading of the act, 
I do not see how the state can ever 
lose a dollar, every official is so hedg- 
ed about and is required to give bond, 


besides being liable in the criminal 
courts for any malfeasance in office, 


that it looks like an ideal system can 
be evolved. There were predictions 
of failure because the legislature el- 
ected Hon. John L. McLaurin Com- 
missioner. He lost out in the United 
States senatorial race some years 
ago because of his commercial dem- 
ocracy ideas. After several years of 
retirement he was elected to the state 
senate for an unexpired term and was 
a candidate for Governor during the 
past year, but did not enter the pri- 
maries. Now as he retires from the 
state senate his colleagues elect him 
to be the first State Warehouse Com- 
missioner as a fitting reward for the 
hard and ‘constant work for three 
years that he has done to establish 
the system. His appointments so far 
are good ones, and if his friends will 
not urge him for political office any 
more, I believe he will make a name 
as State Warehouse Commissioner 
far above any glory that may come 
from political office. 
x * * 

Right now the Commissioner is tak- 
ing over small warehouses in many 
sections of the state at the nominal 
rental of $1 per year, the advantages 
to the owners being in the value of 
the state warehouse receipt. In one 
instance he took over a warehouse 
that will hold 600 bales of cotton and 
that cost to build $312. Commissioner 
McLaurin took expert insurance men 
to inspect this building, and states 
that all costs will be covered by 8% 
cents per bale per month or $1 per 
year, and this carries a state receipt. 

Ever since Mr. McAdoo announced 
that any warehouse that would pro- 


tect against weather could be made 
safe from thieves and fire, I have 
been advocating the cheapest con- 
struction, and mutual ownership in 
small units, one hundred to five hun- 
dred bales. Now that we can have 


this with a state guaranteed receipt, 
warehousing and gradual marketing 
of cotton is a simple and inexpensive 
matter. 
ae oe 

It is the purpose of the Commis- 
sioner to take over at Columbia and 
Charleston concentration warehouses 
for the export trade as the system be- 
comes better known. He recently 








For an Experienced and Capable | 


Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
q ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 














FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


DECATUR, - = INDIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among breeders in 
every state in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
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had a request from England for 1,000 
bales of a certain staple cotton. 
Those of us who favor the state ware- 
house system believe that its greatest 
good will be in direct sales from the 
farmers to the spinners. It is a nota- 


ble step in systematic marketing. Un- 
der the management of one of its 
strongest advocates we confidently 
look for satisfactory results. The 
very limitations of the legislature 
will insure against going too fast for 
the experience of the Commissioner 


and his assistants. It is stated that 
warehouses that will hold 50,000 bales 
are now under state control, which is 
a good beginning for less than a 
month of operation. It is also report- 


ed that New York bankers to whom 
the Commissioner submitted the act, 
the various forms for getting ware- 


houses into the state system, and the 
state receipt, were very much pleased 
and regard the state receipt as the 
best kind of security. 
* * x 

If our next legislature will not at- 
tempt to modify these two new stat- 
utes, cotton acreage and warehous- 
ing, but will give us a fair opportunity 
to work them out, I look for such 
fine results that all the cotton states 
will soon adopt them, and through 
the warehouse commissioners of the 
cotton states we will at last be able 
to name the price of cotton. 

E. W. D 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HWE market was a little easier at first and 

prices declined a small fraction. Lat- 
terly the tone has become firmer again and 
the early decline has been more than made 
up. The demand has been very good, mostly 
for export. There has been an increase in 
the freight tonnage offering, and Europe is 
availing of this to acquire some badly need- 
ed supplies. , A steady increase is shown in 
the rate of the outward movement. For 
the first few months of the war mills in 
Europe managed to make out with stocks 
carried over from the old season, but as 
these began to run out supplies had to be 
replenished, 

Meantime the rate of American consump- 
tion continues extremely disappointing. There 
was a falling off of 36,000 bales for the 
month of November as compared with last 
year, making the decrease so far this season 
over 170,000 bales, Besides, American mills 
are holding stocks, 366,000 bales less than 
they had a year ago. This would seem to 
point to a decrease for the year in Ameri- 
can consumption of quite 500,000 bales which 
would make the total only about 5,500,000 
bales, instead of the 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
expected at first. It appears futile to look 
for any material improvement in the mar- 
ket this year, or next year either, as well 
as can be seen so far ahead. It is further- 
more only by limiting the amount of offer- 
ings to the active demand that present fig- 
ures can be maintained, We are not going 
to be able to sell more than about 10,000,000 
bales anyhow, and if the crop was no larger 
than that we would doubtless be able to get 
as much as 13 cents for it. The sharper and 
swifter the decrease in the production, the 
quicker will be the return to remunerative 
prices, W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


HERE were very heavy sales 
mond market this week, 
about one million pounds, 
was sun-cured stock. 
the weather conditions were fine for bring- 
ing in the weed, and the farmers taking ad- 
vantage of this fact, rushed their shipments, 
The prices were not up to what was expect- 
ed, The number of buyers was small and con- 
sequently there was not enough competition 
to make the bidding very active. It is un- 
derstood that the warehouses will close on 
the 18th, for the holidays, to open on Janu- 
ary 5. This in accordance with resolutions 
adopted by the Tobacco Association at a 
meeting which was held on Friday. 
Lynehburg.—There were very heavy sales 
on this market for the week, making a total 
of 970,000 pounds, and from September 1 to 
December 11, 1,921,800 pounds were sold. 
The large majority of the offerings were of 
inferior grades, being last cuttings that did 
not have sufficient time to cure, Al) of the 
best grades were in strong demand and were 
disposed of at satisfactory prices, 
Alberta.—The sales on this market were 
heavier than at any time since the season 
opened, The farmers were well pleased with 
prices obtained, and it is thought that at 
least one-half of the crop brought to this 
market will be disposed of by Christmas. 
Kenbridge — About 400,000 pounds of 
bright tobacco were sold on this market 
the week's sales being the largest of the 
season, 
Lawrenceville.—There 
breaks on this market, in fact the biggest 
of the season. The class of offerings was 
better than previously, the prices were ad- 
vanced accordingly, and the farmers were 
much better satisfied, J. Mc. BELL 
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Cumberland, Wayne, Green, Lenoir, and 
Harnett Counties have been freed from the 
Southern cattle tick and are now ready to 
These counties comprise 2,125 

During this month and in 
1915, an educational 
similar to the one conducted dur- 
will be conducted in 
Johnston, Duplin, Sampson, Pender and 
Bladen counties.—Dr. B. B. Flowe, North 
Carolina State Veterinarian, 
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January and February, 
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ing the past season, 
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RECIPROCITY 

OUR prosperity, our 
perity of everybody 
prosperty of ,one's 
neighbor 


prosperity, the pros- 
depends upon the 
When your 
more 
were he 


neighbors, 
is prosperous, you are 
perous than you would be 
perous, ’ 

In other 
keeper.” 

Every 
thousand 
other 


pros- 
not pros- 
words, we are ail our “brother’s 
year, this paper turns down several 
dollars’ worth of advertising that 
papers not only take but make a 
scramble to get. We are doing this first be- 
cause we know it is the right thing to do 
and next because we know that it would 
make us ‘‘middlemen” in fraud 
crooked advertisers to rob our readers, 

Since we are protecting you and 
neighbors—won’t you help us by asking your 
neighbor to take our paper? Reading The 
Progressive Farmer will help them and in- 
crease their earning capacity. Increased 
capacity means increased buying 
Increased buying capacity means 
homes, better living—better neighbor- 


your 


earning 
capacity. 
better 
hoods, 

All these mean better land values, 

Don’t you see it’s an endless chain and 
that by helping others we help ourselves? 

I know of no more appropriate holiday 
gift than a year’s subscription to this paper 
for somebody who doesn’t get it. 





GOOD GARDEN TOOLS 


VERY indication points to a wonderful in- 
crease in home gardening next year. We 
are continually being asked for editorial ad- 
vice along this line. This increase, of course, 
will call for more garden tools and we 
gladly recommend to you those made by the 
following manufacturers: 
S. L, Allen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Bateman Mfg. Co., Grenloch, N. J. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simmons Hardware Co., St, Louis, Mo, 
Your country merchant can supply you 
with these tools as they are all standard 
goods and can be found most everywhere. 
Write to the manufacturers for catalogs 
and literature, 





DR. BUTLER’S FAVORITE IMPLE- 
MENT 


BELIEVE if Dr. Butler has a favorite out 
' of all the useful implements 
farm, it’s the harrow. He 
necessity of its use for years and years, 

This glorious fall we have had and what 
bids fair to be an open winter, has put many 


made for a 


a plow to work at breaking land. The next 
thing needed will be good harrows 
Here is a list of the best harrow manu- 


facturers: 


American Harrow Co., 1471 Hastings St., 
Detroit, Mich, 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 


, Frank Beasley, 524 N. 24th St., Richmond, 
an, J. Broad, 
Worth, Tex. 
Cutaway Harrow 
ganum, Conn. 
John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Ill, 
Hench & Dromgold, York, Pa. 
Duane H. Nash., -Inc., 326 Dearborn Ave., 
Millington, N. J. 
E pene Brantingham 
St., Rockford, Ill. 
International Harvester Co., 
Rawlings Implement Co., 


200 Throckmorton St., Ft. 


Co., 997 Main St., Hig- 


Imp. Co., 811 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. D., Balti- 


more, Md, 
Roderick Lean Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ill, 
Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Ma- 
chine Co,, Hoosick Falls, N. 


Write them for 
your merchant, 


literature and then—see 





YOUR LUMBER AND WOOD 


HIS is the time of year 
that the planting and 
One 
own lumber 
of wood. 
Below is a 
ers: 
American Saw Mill Mch, Co.,, 
Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
Emerson-Brantingham Imp, Co., 
St., Rockford, Ill. 
Folding Sawing 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


to do those things 
harvesting seasons 
the making of 
in of a good 


prevent. good job is 


your and the laying 


supply 
list of our advertis- 


saw mill 


Book 34, 202 
818 Iron 


Mch Co., 161 W. Harrison 


Frick Co., Salisbury, N. C., and Nashville, 
Tenn, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Box H-1537, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lombard Iron Works, Augusta, Ga, 


Mallory & Taylor Iron Works, Box 18, Ma- 
con, Ga, 

New Holland Mch, Co,, Box 65, New Hol- 
land, Pa, 

Salem Iron Works, Catalog 52, Winston- 
Salem, N, 

Woodruff Haw. Co., Winder, Ga 

Get their catalogs, literature, ete, This 


is one thing that offers great opportunity for 
coijperative ownership. <A neighborhood can 
easily purchase such an outfit and it will 
pay for itself in a single season. 





What has made cities grow in ten years 
as they have never grown before? 
tising and its results. 


Adver- 


to allow | 


has stressed the | 





Iron 
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PlanetJr 


Seeder:Harrow 


Planet Jr tools are the 
greatest time-, labor-, and 
money-savers ever invent- 
ed for the farm and gar- 
den. They pay for them- 


selves in a single season 
in bigger better crops, 
and last a lifetime, Fully 
guaranteed, 


‘A splendid combination for the 
family garden, onion grower, or 
large gardener. Is a perfect seed- 
er, and combined double and single 
wheel-hoe. Unbreakable steel 
frame. Capacity—2 acres a day. 


Stronger, steadier in action, and 
cultivates more thoroughly than 
any other harrow made. Non- 
clogging steel wheel. Invaluable 
to the market-gardener, trucker, 
tobacco or small-fruit grower. 


72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 
abe tennant Sead ao 
Write postal for it. 
S LALLEN & CO 
BOX 1107B PHILADELPHIA PA 





THE BEST 


COLLAR 


This is one time where 
the cheapestis positively 
the best. You could pay 
a gveat deal more, but 
you could not geta more 
durable, a more service< 
able, a more humane, @ 
@ more practical collar for your horse or mule 


THE LANKFORD 
Humane Horse Collar 
Delivered anywhere for $1.00 


4 It’s cheap because it’s made of cotton and 
manufactured in theSouth, It’s durable 
because of the extra heavy duck covering 
and leather trimmings, t’s humane, be- 
cause it is soft and pliable, the medicated 
cotton fibre conforming to any neck and 
curing galls and sore shoulders while the 
anima! works. 

If your dealer can’t supply you write to us 
direct. Booklet and full information on ree 
quest. Orders filled same day received. 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO, [iw 


Box974B Atlanta, Ga. 
Box 198 Memphis. Tenn, 





FENCE DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT, Keep in 

pocket the profit the dealer would get. 
BLE GALVANIZED 

Looks better. Lasts twice as long. Send no 

1Pand low —aee direct f.om factory prices. 

0-DAY. SQUTHERN WIRE FENCE C0., 


Es Dept. 1P Savannah, Ca. 


= Wray aaah 























@ Belle City 


21 Times World’ s Champion 
Free Book ‘“‘Hatching 
Facts’’ tells whole story. 
My $800 Gold Offers come with 
‘ree Beok—Money-Back Guaranty Hatching 
outfit shown in actual colors, Jim R Pres 
Belle City incubator Co., Bex 10] 





Home Test 
Racine, Wis. 
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HOW TO USE THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER INDEX 





This index covers all 


and General. 


en, etc., etc. 


on which it is discussed. 





issues 
Farmer during the latter half of 1914. 
indexed under three general heads — Agriculture and 
Horticulture, Livestock and Dairy, and Miscellaneous 
Under Agriculture and Horticulture will 
be found all matter pertaining to field and garden 
crops, fertilization and cultivation. 
and Dairy will be found listed all articles dealing with 
beef and dairy animals, feeds and feeding, animal dis- 
eases, and livestock in general. 
and General will be found all subjects not discussed 
under the headings above named, such as Education, 
Codperation, Legislation, Farmers’ Union, Farm Wom- 
The figures at the right of each subject 
refer to the page or pages of The Progressive Farmer 


of The 


Progressive 
All matter is 


Under Livestock 


Under Miscellaneous 








AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 


AGRICULTURE 


A Carpet of Green in Winter: 981. 

Acreage Reduction: 1131, 

Agricultural College—Use: 1258. 

Agriculture — Permanently Self- 
sustaining: 1063. 
Be Careful With New Crops: 1211. 
Benefits of Diversification and Cat- 
tle Raising to Oil Mills: 749. 
Bigger Grain Acreage, More Ma- 
chinery: 1151. 

Boys’ Peanut Clubs: 1051. 

Climate of South and Productiv- 
ity: 780. 

Cockscomb and Pigsweed: 1296, 

Cover Crops Pay Double Profits in 
Dry Areas: 997, 

Crop Conditions and Estimates: 
1114, 

Crops for Very Late Planting: 777. 

Different Crops Compared: 939. 

Diversification and Bank Depos- 
its: 1214, 

Diversification, Horry County 
Tried It: 1258. 

Drouth and Crops: $40. 

Exhibit Farm Products at Fairs: 


Has 


Filling the Silo: 1227 

Get Ready for It: 12 

Go Slow With ivnaealite Crops: 
1296. 

Harvest Time: 926. 

Improving the Country: 

Join the 

1105. 

Know Your Job: 1145. 

Moles, Castor Reans For: 940. 

Make Your Lands Rich First: 1147. 

Our Present Situation Result of 
One Crop System: 1218. 

Plan Next Year’s Work: 1053. 

Prices—Crops and Meat: 1114, 

Put the Loafing Lands at Work: 


1148. 
Buy-a-Bale Movement: 


957. 
—"s a Cropping System: 
Selected Seed Pay Profits: 917. 
Substitutes for Clover: 1056. 
The Good an Ill Wind Blows: 998. 
The South for the Home Seeker: 
1108, 
Two or Three Crops a Year: 1128, 
Weeds: 1055: Wild Garlic: 1300, 
Winter Cover Crops: 938. 
Yields and Profits: 811, 
Yields Made on Demonstration 
Acres: 988, 


CORN 


And Drouth: 818. 

“Best’’ Variety: 1055. 

Breeding Seed Corn: 917. 

Corn—After Clover: 926; And Clo- 
ver: 856; Crop: 939, 968, 1198; 
Digestible Nutrients In: 939; 
Improving by Seed _ Selection: 
920; Smut: 1108, 1171; Smut 
and Crimson Clover: 
Shocks: 875; 
lina Buys: 
Bad: 876; 
ing: 1050; 
Fodder: 856. 

Fodder Pulling: 773, 777, 814. 

Good and Bad Ears and Stalks: 
621 


Cunieet ion, 
Cutting and Shock- 
Cutting, or Saving 


Preparation For: 1192. 

Seed Corn: 777, 917, 921; 
tion: 921. 

Stalks, Barren: 920: 
Shred: 875. 

Suckering: 775, 856. 


Selec- 


Harvest and 


COTTON 


Acreage — Reducing: 1007, 
1059, 1134, 1198, 1238. 

Consumption Decreased: 

Cost of Growing: 1238, 

Cotton Crop: 882; Outlook For: 
882, 883, 1040, 1154, 1235. 

Cotton—Does Your Market Pay 
Fair Prices: aes Keep Shelter- 
ed: 1198, 123 1258, 1282, 1298; 
Prices: 1241: Save Clean: 1040; 
How Financed in North Caro- 
lina: 1298; Exports Increasing: 
1302, 

Cotton Seed Grading: 1049, 

Cottonseed Hulls: 1134. 

Cottonseed Meal: 751, 1107; Buy 
Now: 1107; Get Feeding as Well 
as Fertilizer Value: 1282; Prices: 
983, 1031, 1070, 1074, 1134, 1191; 
Products: 938. * 

Cotton Seed Selection: 917, 921. 

Cotton Seed; What to Do With: 
999; Pooling: 1282 

Cotton—Types of Good and Bad: 
$21, 

Cotton Wilt: 985. 


1058, 
1059, 


968, 1062, 

Cultivation: 751, 

English Mills Waiting for Bottom 
Prices: 1135, 


Grading: 942; By Cotton Ginners: 
1063. 

Grow Same Varieties: 1238, 

Hold Cotton: 1135, , 

Making Two Bales Per Acre: 1257. 

Marketing: 942, 946, 947, 968, 1062, 
1063; Market Reports: 946; 
Prices: 942, 1282. 

Spacing: 818 

Yields: 775, 


Seemed 


CULTIVATION 
After Rain: 775, 
Bad, Results Of: 760. 
Breaking Sandy Land: 1252. 
‘over Crops or Fall Plowing: 
“lods: 859 
“otton: 751, 
‘owpeas: 811, 
‘“utting Corn and 
498, . 811. 
Rotation for Peanut 


1005, 


Cotton Roots: 
Farm: 
Diversification: 751. 
Drouth and Good Cultivation: 
S23, 
Fall and Winter Plowing to 
Insects: 1131, 
Improving Gr: ide d Land: 960, 
Peavines, Time for Plowing 
der: 875, 919, 935, 1007. 
Planting Oats, Time For; 983, 
Plows and Plowing: 776, 1278. 
Preparing Soil for Small Grain: 
922, 923, 960, 983; For Cover 
Crops: 983, 
Rotation of Crops: 752. 
Sowing Fall Grain Crops: 859. 
Sowing Oats in Corn and Cotton 
Middles: 1069, 
Subsoiling: 812. 
Winter Cover Crops: 845, 983. 


862, 


Kill 


Un- 


DRAINAGE 


Broad Shallow Ditches: 
Bulletin On: 968. 
Ditehing With Tractor: 957, 961. 
Drainage—iIn Piedmont 
1012; On Sunny Home 
964; Work in Virginia: 
Dratning a Swamp: 962, 
Drain Tiles, Concrete: 959, 962 
Dynamite in Ditching: 795. 
jeer Waste Places Count: 968. 
North Carolina Drainage Law: 961. 
Planks Instead of Tile for Drains: 
965, 
Straightening a 
Bed: 962, 
Terracing: 961, 964, 
Tile Drainage: 957, 968, 1109, 1119; 
959; Profit In: 1012, 
> Drains: Depth: 959; Distances 
Apart: 959; How to Lay: 1109, 
Tools for Tile Laying: 1109. 
Underdrainage, Reasons For: 959. 
Vertical Tile: 775. 


962, 964, 


Section: 
Farm: 
1057. 


Crooked Creek 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Ants: 803, 856, 881, 1296. 

Army Worms: 823, 846, 

Bean Leaf Beetle: 803. 

Bees—Dealers In: 765; In 
Carolina: 974, 

Beetles on Peach Trees: 974. 
Borers in Plum Trees: 1008, 
On Peach Trees: 1276, 

Cabbage Snake: 823. 

Cabbage Worm: 765, 

Chinch Bug: 827. 

Corn Bud Worm: 803. 

Corn Stalk Borer: 803 

Cotton Root Louse: 

Cut Worms: 823, 1148. 

Earthworms Under Flower 
974, 

Euony mus Scale: 1128, 

Grubs in Strawberries: 940, 

Grubs in Garden: 1128. 

Hessian Fly: 855, 

Insect Enemies of Corn: Bulletin 
On: 780, 

Insect Questions and Answers: 765, 
780, 803, 812, 823, 855, 876, 940. 
974, 

King Hornet, or Cicada Killer: 859 

Lady Bug or Beetle: 823, 960. 

Lice on Cabbage: 1148, 1276. 

Maple Louse: 812, 

Melon Worm: 876. 

Patent Insect Killer: 

Pickle Worms: 823. 

Plant Lice (Aphides): 940, 1128, 

Red Spiders: 765. 

Repellants for Keeping Off Flies: 
ete.: 970. 

Rose Chafers: 803. 

San Jose Scale: 1213, 

Squash Vine Borer: 823, 

Supplies for Insect Collectors: 974. 

Terrapin Bugs: 984. 

Tomato Worm: 960. 

Twelve Spotted Squash Bug: 812 

Webworm: 765, 


North 


Pots: 


1276, 


Weevils in Corn: 1154. 
Weevils in Seeds: 920, 
Weevils in Wheat: 974, 
Wireworms: 765, 
Worms on Meat: 794, 


1276. 


FARM AND FARMING 


Advice to Those 
the Farm: 1282. 

A Pennsylvanian in South: 

A Mississippi Yankee: 1081, 

Bookkeeping: 1299. 

Farm Demonstrators: 906, 
Work, Results Of: 999, 
Farm, Name For: 798, 1238, 

Farmers’ Bulletins: 780. 

Farming by Modern Methods: 855, 

Farming or Planting: 

Farming Program for 191 

Farm Notes: 811, 855, 
919, 939. 

Farm, Place of Opportunity: 

Farm Suggestions: 1211. 

How Average Cotton Grower Can 
Diversify: 1090. 

Idle Teams Add to Cost Of: 

Keeping Young Folks on 
1013, 

Move Town Comforts to Farm: 906 

Planning Farm Work: 780. 

Post Your Farm: 1195. 

Roll Call of States: Letters From 
Commissioners of Agriculture: 
Alabama: 1082; Arkansas 
Georgia: 1097; Mississippi: 
North Carolina: 1111; 
Carolina: 1083; Texas: 
Virginia: 1083, 

Stay on the Farm: 

Sunny Home Farm: 787-806-827- 
859-935-1011-1050-1150-1214 

The Week on the Farm: 760, 775, 
780. 


About to Leave 


1080. 


1009; 


19038. 
875, 899, 


1021. 


1194, 
Farm: 


South 
1083; 


1032. 


inia Farm og ws: 
1067, 122 
Vv irginia Sioa a Kansan’s Eyes: 
1081, 

Western Farmers 
South: 1082. 
Why the South is the Land of Op- 
portunity. Letters: From Ala- 
bama, 1080, 1084, 1086, 1092, 

1093; Florida: 1086; Georgia: 
1085; Mississippi: 1086; North 
Carolina: 1084, 1096, 1097, 1103; 

Virginia: 1081. 
What Might Have Been: 1192, 
Winter Crop. Best Investment: 
1010. 


877, 889, 931, 


Should Come 


FARMER 


And County 
Study: 780. 
Diversify: 1198, 

Farm Boys: 1194, 1238. 

Farmers’ Bulletins: 780, 805. 

Farmers’ Conventions: 946, 

Farm Folks Are Learning: 906. 

Farmers’ Institutes: 796. 

Farmer That Has Made Good: To- 
bacco Grower: 877. 

Farmers Vacation Time: 809, 813. 

Farmer Who Got Out of the Rut: 
1193, 

Ideas for Busy Farmers: 946, 

Italian Farmers: 920. 

It Will Help You to Have Your 
Neighbors Read Farm Paper: 
1154, 

Looks Like Bottom Man Will Lose 
Out: 1194. 

Mass Meeting Cotton and Tobacco 
Growers: 957. 

Make Yourself 
Leader: 1155. 

Only a Living: 856. 

Sign Your Letters: 1147. 

Study Farming As a Business: 922. 

Take Time by Forelock: 1212. 

Wake Up and Clean Up: 923. 

What Farmers Want to Know: 


Fair: 1062; And 


a Neighborhood 


812, 
Winter Jobs For: 1282, 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


A ae About the Home 
112 

AW ell Arranged Farmstead: 

Buying Farm Machinery: 795. 

Care Of: 1062. 

Cold Storage House for Meat: 1278 

Coéperative Buying: 906, 

Farm Buildings, Well 
1053. 

Home Grounds, Beautifying: 1129. 

Home Waterworks: 897, 901, 902, 
903, 904, 905, 906, 909, 912, 

Inexpensive Farm Level: 975. 

Lighting For the Farm: 905, 915, 
Acetylene: 915. 

Paint and Whitewash: 900, 903, 
904, 905. 

Plows: 776, 

Pump Safer Than Open Well: 1013. 

Silos: 800, 1116; Calculating Size 
and Cost: 842, 928; Capacity: 
842, 1231; For Southern Farmer: 
1 

Sweet Potato House: 1131, 

Telephones: 1215 

Water Cistern: 1013, 

What Water, Lights, 
Cost: 900, 962, 1133. 


Grounds: 


1129, 


Planned: 


ete.,, Will 


FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZ- 
ING 


Acid Phosphate: 1079. 

Ammonia: 1275. 

Balancing Plant Food Elements: 
1005. 

Burned Muck: 792. 

Coal Ashes; Doubtful 
1191, 

Cottonseed Crushed, 
171 


Value Of: 
as Fertilizer: 


Cottonseed, Or Meal as Fertilizer: 
1040; Fertilizer Value: 751. 
Cutting Out Fertilizers: 1214, 
Cypress Ashes: 1148, 
Fertilizers—For Oats: 939, 
Onions: 1032; Orchards: 
Potatoes: 812, 1276 
ries: 


1127; 

1213; 

Strawber-~ 

1148; Tobacco: 935; Wheat: 
1127; Rightly Used, Pay: 1275. 

Green Fertilizers: 776; Cowpeas 
For: 811; Crimson Clover: 831; 
Plowing Under: 1108, 

Humus: 775, 1296, 

Ideas About: 831, 


‘Alfalfa and Lime: 859; 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Progressive Farmer Index, July 1 to December 31, 1914 


Land Plaster for Peanuts: 875. 
Lime, and Liberating Potash in 
Soil: 1193; Buying: 831; Cheap: 
818; For Legumes: 831; Forms 
Of: 8381; Shell: 776. 
Limestone: 939; Fine 
Not Needed: 919; 
ginia: 974; 
$31. 
Lime, Use Of: 
Different 
Manure: 1: 
Nitrate of 
Peaches 
Nitrogen Legumes: 776, 
935; Too Much for Potatoes 
Sources: 776; Meaning Of: 
Phosphate Rock, Use Of: 107 
1212, 
Plant Food Consumed by 
Pound Steer: 935, 
Potash, Shortage Of: 926, 939, 
1124; Supply: 1032, 1296. 
Protein: 1275. 
Sheep Manure: 
Short Weight 
926, 
Tobacco 


Pulverized 
Plant in Vir- 
Quantity Per Acre: 


1007, 1079 
Kinds 


; Value 


920; For 


1,000- 


1296. 
Fertilizer Sacks: 


Dust, Composition Of: 


No Fertilizer’? Poor Advice: 


FLOWERS, TRUCK AND VEGE- 
TABLES 


Asparagus: 1149, 1212, 1232. 
Beans: 1296; Drying: 984. 
Border Plants: 1232, 
Brussels Sprouts: 1128, 
Bulbs: 1192, 1212, 1232, 
3ulletins: 780 

Cabbage: 752, 856, 900, 984, 
Blight: 752; Early: 960; 
1276; Prostproof: 792, 984; Paris 
Green On: 1008; Setting Plants: 
1148, 1212; Varieties: 792, 1148, 

Cannas: 920. 

Cantaloupes: 876. 

Carrots: 940, 1232. 

Castor Beans and, 

Cauliflower: 

Celery: 792, 

Chickweed: 

Cucumbers: 81: 

Dahlias: 1172, 

Dasheens: 751, 

Early Garden: 1212, 

Fall Garden Crops: 876, 940, 984. 

Garden Notes and Queries: 752. 

yarlie: 752. 

Ginseng: 1148. 

Horseradish: 752, 1149, 

Kale, 984, 

Leeks: 1212, 

Lettuce: 876, 900, 984, 
ter: 984, 1128, 

Mangels (Stock Beets), 
1296, 

Mushrooms: 1032, 

Onions: Black Seed: 812, 832, 876, 
900, 1032, 1128, 1192, 1212; "Sets! 
752, 812, 8382, 984, 1056, 1128, 
1148; Varieties: 752, 812, 984; 
Potato: 1148, 

Peas: Lice On: 900, 

Peonies: 1008, 1212, 

Potatoes, Irish: 812, 832, 960, 1128, 
1296; After Soy Beans: 1056; 
Harvesting: 1108; Keeping: 5 
1172; Planting Methods: ; 
1032, 1172; Small, For Seed: 960; 
Spraying for Blight: 1172; Va- 
rieties: 920; 1276; Wilt: 812. 

Privet, for Hedges: 920, 

Radishes: 876, 984. 

Rhubarb: 1149, 1212. 

Roses, Mildew On: 1032. 

Roses, Rooting Cuttings: 

Rutabagas: 856, 940. 

Salsify, 1212. 

Spinach: 876, 984, 

Strawberries: 1008, 
weet Potatoes, 
ing: 984, 985; 
ing: 1056 
Much 
1108, 
1232, 

Tobacco — Crop Estimates: 
Growing: 792; 
926, 968; Wilt: 
1009, 

Tomatoes, Blight 
1108; Dying: 


1148; 
1148, 


Moles: 940, 


1212, 


1212; Win- 


940, 1250 


1212, 

1128, 1148. 
Barly: 1232; 

Late: 812; 
Marketing: 7 

Vine: 1032; Varieties: 
7 Varieties for Hogs: 


1198; 
Marketing: 923, 
Rotation For: 


OR: %S2> O76, 
776, 812; Tomatoes, 
Early: 1148; From Cuttings: 812; 
Heavy Crop: 1033; Late: 793, 
900; Worm: 960, 
Tuberoses: 1232. 
Turnips: 812, 876, 


940, 984, 
Seed: 1172, 


1128; 


GRASS, HAY, FORAGE 


A Sandy Lawn: 1192, 

Bermuda Hay: 791, 923. 

Bluegrass: 876. 

Consider the Hay Crop: 

Cowpea Hay: 
Yield Of: 989, 

Clover Hay: 776, 900. 

Crimson Clover and Oat Hay: 875: 
sarge Yield Of: 989. 

Feeding Values of Cowpea Hay: 

775; Timothy Hay: 775. 

Grass for Lawns: 856, 940. 

Hays, Comparative Values: 791. 

Johnson Grass: 1171, 

Nutgrass—Seed: 940, 127 

Rape: 926, 1296, 5 

Spineless Cactus: 856. 

Sudan Grass: 1114, 1232. 

Weeds—Star of Bethlehem: 876; 
Chickweed: 1148, 

Wheat and Vetch Hay: 791, 


1029. 
776, 791; Large 


LAND AND SOIL 
Acid Soil: 960. 
Analyses: 1107. 
An Old Stockyard: 1296. 
Building Up Without Commercial 
Fertilizers: 791, 
Graded Land: 960. 
Peaty Soil: 856. 
Reclamation of Swamp 
North Carolina: 1297. 
Rotations for Improving: 752. 
Testing Soil: 752. 


Lands in 


LEGUMES 
How to 


Succeed With: 857 75; In the 
Cotton Belt: , Coasial 
Plains: 857. 

Bacteria. See Inoculation, 

Beggar Weed: 792 

Bur Clover: 775, 833, 834, 835, 836, 
8410, 851, 878. 

Bur Clover Seed, Boiling to Has- 
ten Germination: 997, 1040, 1114, 

Canada Field Peas: 775. 

Clover and Corn: 856. 

Clovers, How to Tell: 846, 878. 

Cowpeas; and Sorghum: 752, 939; 
Harvesting: 1011; Seed, Save; 
1040. 

Cover Crop: 832. 

Crimson Clover: 792, 833, 834, 835, 
836, 37, 851, 939; And Ryes 
919; Doubles Corn Yield: 834; 
Money In: 829; Prices: 926, 992; 
Re-seeding: 939; Save Seed: 857; 
Soil Builder: 837; Sowing. How 
Late: 1031, 1282; Value Of: 775, 

Harvesting Clover: 832, 833. 

High Price Clover Seeds: 906. 

Inoculating Material Made by 
State of North Carolina: 9146, 
1016. 

Inoculation: 832, 
847, 959, 968, 

Kudzu: 125% 

Legumes—For Hay: 940; Pay: 985. 

Lespedeza (Japan Clover) 933, 1057 

Mexican Clover: 856, 1056. 

Melilotus (Sweet Clover) 776, S76. 

Peanuts, Marketing: 1037; Prices: 
1057; Preparation For: 1192, 

Planting “arious: 833, 

Preparing Land For: 760. 

Red Clover: 939; On Wheat: 1296, 

Saving Seed: 832, 833, 836, 837. 

Seed Per Acre: 832, 833, 840. 

Seeding Time: 775, 832, 846. 

Seed. Weight Per Bushel: 846. 

Soils for Clovers: 832, 833. 

Soy Beans: 839, 1011, 1040, 

Vetch (Augusta), 1035, 

Vetch and Oats: 835, 960, 1218; In 
Florida: 835. 

Winter Legumes: 851, 

Yokohama Beans: 801, 1252, 


833, 834, 836, § 
1056, 1128. 


ORCHARD AND FRUIT 


Apples Blight On: 1032; 
Concentrating: 1132; 
tive Shipping: 1037; 
1008; For Vinegar: 1034; How to 
Pick and Market: 792, 1074, 
1128; In Virginia: 954; Keeping: 
1128, 1172; Not Fruiting: 752% 
Rust: 1032; Varieties: 960, 1128, 

Blackberries: 856. 

Books on Fruit: 812. 

Borers on Plum and Peach Trees: 
1008, 1032. 

Bulletins On: 

Cultivation: 7 

Fall Tree Planting: 1192. 

Fertilizing: 792, 1213, 1276. 

Figs—Drying: 900, 960; Varieties: 
960. 

Fruit Growing in North Carolina 
—Status Of: 1287. 

Fruits for North Carolina: 960. 

Fruit Tree Agents: 1032, 1172, 

Fruit Tree Planting Time: 1008. 

Grapes—Varieties: 960. 

Grapevines—Barren: 812; Moving: 
1213. 

Home Orchard: 1238. 

Livestock in Orehard: 792, 

Peaches—Drying: 984. 

Peach Leaf Curl: 1008, 

Peach anting: 1008. 

Peaches — Seedling Trees, Avoid? 
1213; Varieties: 960; Care Of: 
1276, 

Pears—Care Of: 1148. 

Pecan: 1192, 1213; Care Of: 1148; 
Fail to Bear: 1008. 

Planting, Fruit Trees: 
1212; Small Fruits: 

Raspberries: 1032. 

Spraying: 1108, 1213. 

Strawberries: 940, 1008, 1032, 1128, 
1148, 1296, 


Cider, 
Coépera- 
Drying: 


$0. 


7 
92. 
ti 


1008, 1148, 
1172. 


PASTURES 


Bermuda Pasture: 1008. 
Crimson Clover and Rye: 919. 
Early Preparation: 840. 
Grasses for Wet Land: 899, 
How to Have Good Pasture: 
Mid-summer Grazing for 
1055. 
More and Better Needed: 1156. 
Number Animals Per Acre, Graz- 
ing: 791. 
Rape for 
1127, 
Summer Pasture: 789. 
Weeds In—Dog Fennel: 1055, 
Winter Pasture: 926, 1251. 


1291. 
Hogs: 


Hog Pasturage: 1018, 


SMALL GRAINS 


Effects of Formalin on 
tion: 1079, 

Oats: 791, 795, 939, 940, 941,943, 960, 
983, 984, 1032, 1194, 1212; Cheat 
In: 1079; Heavy Yields: 878, 941, 
943, 1033; How Late to Sow: 
1031; Profit In: 1057, 1074; Pro- 
portion Grain to Straw: 939; 
Smut: 941, 968, 1036; Value Of: 
939; Varieties: 939, 941, 1007. 

Rye as Cover Crop: 875, 919. 

Sow Oats This Fall: 937, 

Sowing in Fall: 859, 1007. 

Wheat: 791, 940, 960, 1056, 

Wheat: Cheat In: 1079; Hessian 
Fly—To Avoid: 1031, 1108; Fal- 
low: 792; Losing Money On: 
878; Losses On: 876, 940; Rust: 
1172; Smut In: 876, 940; Varie- 
ties: 1031, 1148. 

Wild Onions in Grain, 
1008, 1027, 


Germina- 


To Kill: 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 


LIVESTOCK 
Advertising of Livestock — Mis- 
statements In: 908. 
Agencies that Will Help: 

Angora Goats: 11 
Anthrax, or Charbon: 
Azoturia: 1220. 
Better Collateral Thar 

1249, 
Breeding 
Buy-a-Bull: 1114, 
Cobperative Buying 

Cattle and Sheep: 
Community 

tions: 1200. 

Cows and Pigs Pay Big 
1082. 
Depraved 

Dog Laws: 1154. 

Dry Spell—The Effects Of: 762. 

Easiest Way to Accumulate a 
Competence: 1108. 

Fighting Boll Weevil With 
stock: 919, 
Foot-and-Mouth 

1240. 
Important Livestock Meeting: 1302 
Increased Interest in 

lina: 1255. 
International 

tion: 1221, 
Livestock at North 

weir: 118%; At Ga, 
Liv eck Breeders’ 
L: 


999 
970. 
Cotton; 


Stock, Save: 


Associa- 
Protits: 


Appetite: 1055. 


Disease: 12( 


North Caro- 


Livestock Exposi- 
Carolina State 
Fair: 1298, 
Association: 


South Grow: 


Livestock—Can the 
2 Growers Opportuni 


1097, 1258; 
ty: 1134; Grow 
creased Interest 
2; In Georgia: 
in South: 2 
7 Time to Push: 
Virginia: 1298. 
Feed, More Stock: 1258, 
Profits From Hogs Following 
tle: 908. 
Protecting 
Disease: 
Protection of Wounds of 
Against Flies: 992. 
Pure-bred—W hat Term Means: 855 
Quarantine on Livestock Ship- 
ments: 800. 
Quarantine Pens 
Abolished: 899. 
Registered Males for Breeding: 775 
Regulations Governing Shipping of 
Livestock: 1147, 
Sheep—Destruction by Dogs: 762, 
864; Dog Law Wanted: 1116; In 
Virginia: 1019, 1154; In North 
Carolina: 1249; Pay Big Profits: 
1066; For Southern Farmer: 
1280. 
Silo of Prime Importance For: 
Suggestions: 762, 843, 948, 
1156, 1240. 
Turkey Buzzard—Not Illegal to 
Kill: 1019. 
Why the South 
Livestock: 1077. 
Wool Growers Urge 
762. 


Into: 


Cat- 


Farm 
1266. 


Animals From 


Animals 


at Stock Yards 


Should Lead in 


Legislation: 
CATTLE 


Aberdeen-Angus: 782, 891, 929, 
Cattle—Big Demand 
1060. ~ 
Big Beef Profits in South: 
Bulletin on Cattle Dips 
*“Buy-a-Bull’’—Codperat ive e 


For: 


Cattle—Demand For: 775. 

Cattle Feeding—Cost Accounting 
In: 886, 

Cattlemen’s Association: 928. 
Cattle Tick Eradication: 1018, 
1191, 1255; The Why 782 

Central of Georgia R. 

Bulls as Priz 1154. 

Dehorning Cattle: 1150, 

Dexter Cattle: 1007, 

Grade Bulls: 775. 

Herefords: 782, 949; Old Point 
Comfort: 1079; Scud "cicdcte 
Association; 1301, 

Less Labor in Raising: 1255. 

Making Beef Production Profita- 
ble: 127 

Quarantine in Virginia: 

Red Polis: 782, 827, 891. 

Sales of Pure-breds: 
929, 949, 1049, 

Shorthorn: 782, 949; 
ning Herd: 1077, 1249. 

Veal—Demand For: 72 

Wintering Beef Cattle: 


DAIRY 


A Unique Creamery: 928. 

Butter and Butter Fat: 1055. 

Clean, Safe Milk—Production Of: 
908. 

Color of Milk and Butter: 

Cooling of Milk: 886. 

Corn Club Boys Judging 
97 


1201, 


733, 


$27: 391; 


Prize Win- 


1042, 


800. 
Cows: 


ie 

Cow Fails to Give Down Milk: 95 

Creameries—Warning to Farm hy 
1134; 400 Cows Needed For: 
1157, 

Dairy School: 
lin 1221; 
Of: 926. 

Dairy Profits, Where 
chased: 1031. 

Dairying Profitable: 

Drying Off Milker 

Guernsey Records: 

Holstein: 1189. 

Milk—Profitable 
Richness Not 
Feed: 919; 
Handling: 993, 

National Dairy Show, Chicago: 

“Process” Butter: 1066. 

Summer Troubles With 
Butter: 820. 

Tubercular: 886, 


993; In North C 
Dairy Work 


aro- 
—Growth 


All Feed Pur- 


1092, 
899, 


1254. 


Marketing: 1220; 
Influenced by 
Refrigeration in 


886 


Milk and 


FEEDS AND FEEDING 


Alfalfa, Molasses, Oats and Cot- 
tonseed Meal, Mixed for Horses 
and Cows: pent 

Analyses: 112 

Balanced Rations for Beef Cattle: 
1171; For Dairy Cows: 811, 1251. 
1275. 

Balancing Rations—Method Of: 
1251; Balancing a Mixed Feed 
for Work Stock: 855. 

Beets for Dairy Cattle: 763. 

Buttermilk for Calves: 1116, 

Cheapest Feeds for Beef Cattle: 


55. 
Corn Silage for Horses: 1275, 


Cottonseed Cake, -eding Value: 
Cotton Seed—How to Fee 
Cottonseed or Meal: il 
Cows: 1231; For Hos 
Feeding: 1062, 1127 
Cottonseed Meal 
Beef Cattle: 11 
Caution: pet 
Mules: 1191, 
IEnsilage for Want 
Feeding for Beef: 
ecding Molasses 
Feeding Mules: 1127, 
Feeding Oats: 946, 
Feeding Value Oat > 
Corn: 10 Wheat: 
seceds for Colts: pay 4 
899, 1092; Horss 
Pigs and Brood Sows: 
Green Feed—For Horses ; 

865, 
Marketing Wast« 
Hogs: 1136, 
Millet Hay—-Use 

1147, 
Moldy Hay Dang 
Pumpkins Feeding 
Rations for 
Shortage in 
edded 
age: 84 
seed. Hulls: 855. 
Skimmilk to Calves: 
Sorghum Bagasse: 


Milk Not Good 


Products " 


rous: 


Horses 
Feed C1 


Corn Stove 


Sour 
887. 
Btock Food Frauds: 
Sweet Milk to Pigs: 
Sweet Potatoes, for 
And Rice for Hors 
Tables—Digestible 


HOGS 


Segan With One 1281. 


Berkshires—Sales 
Boys’ Pig Clubs: 
3reakfast “+7 on: 1278, 
Buying Mei on Foot 


to ‘xg linois 


HORSES AND MULES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CObPERATION 


1178. 
Fertilizer 


Ssulletin On: 

A Farmers’ 
933. 

Coiperate: 1169. 

Coéperation Four 
Needed: 1173; Of 
Merchants: 1115; 
1110. 

Cobperation, Opportunities 
1179; In An Ant Hill: 1047 
North Carolina: 1174, 1177; 
Good Roads: 1176; Like Ch 
Should gegin at Home: 
Community Coédperation 
1175; Communities that Coéper- 
ate: 1234, 

Coéiperative Associations: 785: Cot- 
ton Gin and Fertilizer Plant 
1181, 1188; Livestock Standard 
izing: 11 ; Buying and Selling 
1172; 1178; 1215; Buying c 
Clover Seed: 818, 848, 869, 1184 
Of Horses: 923; Of Machine 
906, 1178 > 1184, 1203; Of Sires: 
1268 Dairying: 12 Dry 


Tields Where 
Bankers and 
Got the Cash: 


For: 


Counts: 


f Priz- 
ery: "118 Handling Cottonseed: 
922, 123 Stores: 1185; Market- 
ings 12 1172; 1180, 1183, 1185, 
1235, 1258; Telephones: 1185, 
1215, 

Farmers’ Meetings—Subjects for 
Discussion: 799. 

Farmers’ Money to Help Farmer 
841. 

Fire Insurance: 
S841, 1234, 
How Farmers Coéperate: 
Hiow Tatnall County 

In Denmark: 848, 

Peanut Growers Org 
1184, 

Telephone: 1185, 

The Rochdale Plan: 892 

Warehousing: 11838, 1185, 


(Gls ae, SL 
22376, 
Does It: 


anize: 


EDUCATION 


Attendance—General: 
Agriculture in County 
Books—Joy of Reading: 8 
Community Uplift Meetin 
Consolidation: 754, 761, 
Coéiperation in Tennesse 
County Reports: 760, 761, 
Duty to Children: 752 
Educ ationz 11 Advance, 
State: 
Education 
Ieducation 
Girls: 749, 
Farm Life Schools: 858, 
How Parents May Help or 
1129. 
Ignorance Breeds Poverty: 852 
Ignorant Labor and Taxs ation > 86 
Wiiteracy—In Virginia: 753, 765 
Can't Lay It On Negro: 841 
ians_ and Negroes—Good Ww ork 


National 
753, 

-Compulsory: 

for Farm 


Hinder: 


Ind 
FE 2 
h People 
ucation? 863. 
Knowledge Is Power 
Less Classics—More 
Libraries: 761. 
Local Schools: 
Man Doesn't 
Taxes: 3 
Open School 
Practical: 
Progress: 
Reading: i‘ 
School Equipment: 
School Expenditure: 
School Tax in South: 
te hala Rural Sch sola 


Who Favor 


Teac ao Honor Roll: 761, 


FARMERS’ 


Address of President 
Agents: 1121. 
An Appeal , Mr. Dabbs: 
And Education: 768, 785, 
And Race Problem: 933 
Annval Address 
exander: 1205, 
Beware of Traveling Ag 
Civic Service Work: 798. 
Community Service Week: 
1160, 1174, 1178, 1225. 
Coiperative Selling Associations: 
1120. 
Coiperative, Demonstration Work: 
1098; Production: 1120; Cotton 
Marketing: 968; Cotton Ware- 


UNION 
Hobbs: 


1023. 


of President Al- 
ents: 


1098 


1090, 


tive Program for 
rolina Union: 1174, 

of Officers National 
na? 9 

1160, 116 


tings: _ 
Union: 1001; 


National 976, 
Union: 5 


Meetin 


4. 
$ 1001, 
-nt Banking 
quate: 1000, 
Trax Unearned . 
The Problem of the S 
teports From County 
1205, 1245, 1 
Resolutions 
State Union: 
ith Carolina 
Law 1288 


Cotton 
998, 

Cotton 

yovernment 
Marketing: . 

High Cost of Distribution: 825 

Hold All Cotton Possible—Pool 
Rest: 873, 

Holding Companies to Market Cot- 
ton: 1130. 


Good Produce Marketing Method: 
1102, 

Marketing Associations: 1063, 1254 

Marketing 

Merchants 
Cents: 

North C 


Sweet Potatoes: 793. 
Buying Cotton at 
¥68, 


Lv 


arolina Cotton Markets 

1289, 
Peanut 
Pooling ¢ 


1071 


Growers’ Meetir 


and 


911. 


‘Totton Cottonse 


Pr m ¢ 
»bacco Ma 
Tobacco Pri 


Tob 


yinia ’ 
icco Markets in Vit 
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NCE more The Farmer’s Wife is offering a beautiful Shetland Pony with complete outfit to some ambitious boy or girl. If you haven’t a Shetland Pony this 
O is certainly the finest chance you ever had to get one. Our Pony Club Motto is, “A Pony for Every Boy and Girl” and the fact that we have already award- 
ed 260 Ponies to 260 different Pony Club Members shows that we are living up to our motto. Not many children have a chance to get a dandy pony like 
““Peggy”’ (the next pony we offer as a prize) but you have as good a chance as any other boy or girl if you send us your name and address right away so we can tell 
you all about our wonderful Pony Club and how to get ‘“‘Peggy’’ for your own. 


WE HAVE ALREADY AWARDED 260 PONIES 


Here are the Names of 33 of our 260 Lucky Pony Winners. 
“Dainty,’’ Gladys Ellwood, Franklin Co., Vermont. “‘Prexy,’’ Laura Myles, Brevard Co., Florida. 
*“*Dot,’’ Gladys P. Cowley, Merrimack Co., New Hampshire. ‘‘White Sox,’’ Crayton Adams, Tallapoosa Co., Alabama. 
*“*Rollo,’’ Lilian Davis, Dukes Co., Massachusetts. “Wuzzy,’’ Frank McKissack, Madison Co., Tennessee. 
“Pansy,’’ Evelyn Cutler, Windham Co., Connecticut. *“*Stubby,”’ Harold Quick, Jefferson Co., Kentucky. 
“*Honey,’’ Mabelle Thomas, Oswego Co., New York. “‘Kip,”” Anna Ruth Miller, Logan Co., Ohio. 
“Hummer,’’ Arthur Wallace, Burlington Co., New Jersey. “*Snap,”’ Jennie Nadeau, Ionia Co., Michigan. 
“Lightfoot,’’ Romie Butz, Lehigh Co., Pennsylvania. “‘Rustler,’’ Jeanette McCown, Floyd Co., Indiana. 
“Flip,’’ Imogene Schwartz, Montgomery Co., Maryland. **Togo,’’ Harris Greer, Sharkey Co., Mississippi. 
“*Ad,’’ Aurelia I. Leigh, Norfolk Co., Virginia, ‘‘Beauty,’”’ Evelyn Russell, Greene Co., Arkansas. 
“Winkle,’’ Myrtle Pearl Holbrook, Wilkes Co., North Carolina ‘‘Pedro,’’? Harold H. Hodgin, Atchinson Co., Missouri. 
“*Corporal,’’ Laura Powell, Decatur Co., Georgia. **Rocksy,’’ Clarence Kappner, Adams Co., Illinois. 


“*Crescent,’’ Cecilia Garot, Kewanee Co., Wisconsin. 
“*Gyp,’’ Lucille Heflen, Union Co., Iowa. 

“*Eddy,”’ Joseph LeRoy Fjelde, Lac Qui Parle Co., Minnesota. 
“*Snoozy,’’ Mary E. Kennelly, Walsh Co., North Dakota. 
“Blackie,’’ Glen Herting, McCook Co., South Dakota. 
**Hector,’? Verna Beerbohm, Cuming Co., Nebraska. 

“‘Jim,’’ Joey Edwards, Barton Co., Kansas. 

“‘Trixie,’’ Frank Harris, Yellowstone Co., Montana. 
*‘Lucky,’? Mildred Struthers, Cochise Co., Arizona. 

**Nap,’’ Susie Bratt, Spokane Co., Washington. 
**Marmalade,”’ Crystal A. Andreas, San Bernadino Co., Calif. 


Notice we print the names of 33 of our 260 Lucky Pony Winners. We would gladly print the whole 260 names if we had room for them here, but we will send them to you just 
as soon as we hear from you. Possibly some of these happy children live in your county or a county near you and, if so, you probably know them because our Lucky Pony Winners 
are the best known children in their neighborhoods. However, it dosen’t make any difference where you live; if you send us your name and are the lucky child to get “Peggy’’ she and 


her whole outfit will be shipped without one cent of cost to you. If you send us your name the day you read this, we will send you 1000 votes for ‘*Peggy’’ and a big surprise that will 
double your chances of getting a Shetland Pony. 
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The Outfit 


Not only will we send “Peggy” 
to some lucky boy or girl, but 
we also send the finest kind of 
pony outfit along with her. The 
outfit includes a stylish four 
wheeled pony buggy, a hand- 
some nickel trimmed harness, 
a hand-made riding saddle and a 
wonderful Indian horsehair 
bridle. (This bridle cannot be 
bought in stores, but is made 
gentle asa kitten and likes to f ‘ specially for us by an old cowboy at 
play and romp with children se : a ee ag a ee on 
op key ge ya j } ea : ‘ fully colored -horsehair which he 


You or Some Other Boy or Girl 
Will Have ‘“‘PEGGY’”’ and her 
Beautiful Outfit Just as She Looks 
in this Picture. 








‘“‘Peggy’’ isa beautiful sorrel Shetland with 
light silky mane and tail and four white feet. 
She is six years old, stands about 42 inches 
tall and weighs about 350 pounds. We have 
already given away 260 ponies to children all 
over the United States and ‘‘Peggy’’ is just 
as pretty a pony as any of these others. We 
selected ‘‘Peggy”’ from a big herd of Shetland 
Ponies because we thought she was the pret- 
tiest and cutest pony of them all—just the 
kind of pet that any little boy or girl would 
love toowh. ‘‘Peggy”’ is as 


little pony, too, and can 


haul along her little. pony 
cart filled with happy _child- 
ren atamerry clip. If you 
send us your name and get 
“Peggy” she will carry you 
anywhere just about as fast 
as you want togo. Send us 
your name today and wewill 


weaves intoremarkable Indian designs. 
No child has a prettier or more com- 
plete outfit than the one we send with 
**Peggy’’ and we know you will be the 
happiest boy or girl in your state if 
you send us your name and get this 
beautiful pony and outfit for your 
own. We had just as soon send 
“Peggy” and the outfit to you as to 


tell you just how to get her. 
Don’t delay but do just as 
our other 260 Lucky Pony 
Winners did and send us 
your name at once, 


any other boy or girl but first you 
most send us your name and address 
so we can tell youall about our easy 
lan. You should fill out the coupon 
elow, or send us your name on a 
postal card but, remember, do it now 
before it is too late. 











If You Want to Own “Peggy” 


As soon as we hear from you we will tell you how to go ahead and get ‘‘Peggy’’ 
for your own. Our wonderful Pony Club is known all over the country be- 
cause it gives real Shetland Ponies to boys and girls and you can have one of 
our ponies as well as any other child. Don’t let anyone persuade you that you 
can’t get beautiful little ‘‘Peggy’’ and her outfit because our plan of giving 
away ponies is different from others. The fact that we have already given away 
260 ponies to boys and girls all over the United States, in 37 different states, 
from the state of Vermont to the state of California, several going over 1800 miles 
from St. Paul, is proof that we give ponies away as prizes. The postmaster or 
banker in your town knows that the Webb Publishing Company of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, established more than 30 years ago, is one of the largest publishing 
houses in the United States and can afford to give away ponies to advertise its 
papers. Wenever heard of one of the 260 children to whom we have already sent 
ponies until they wrote us they wanted a pony and that is why you must send 
us your name and address at once if you want us to send you ‘‘Peggy”’ and her 
dandy outfit. 


The Farmer’s Wife Pony Club, , 
se 588 Webb Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me pictures of ‘‘Peggy’’ and 
thames of the 260 ponies you have given away, 
~and also tell me how to take care of Shetland 
“Ponies. I have no pony but want to join the = 
pony Club and get “Peggy”? for my own. 
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Every child who sends us his name and joins our Pony Club will receive a handsome prize 
of his own choosing. Besides the Pony Outfit (and the Big Surprise we have for you) we will 
as os aes pitt give Bicycles, Diamond Rings, Sewing Machines, Rifles, Cameras, Gold Watches, Flashlights 
- and many other wonderful rewards that you never could get until now. Of course, **Peggy’”’ 
ON THE WAY! and her dandy Outfit is the best present of all and you have the same opportunity to get her 
as any other boy or girl if you send us your name now. 


What One Happy Club Member Says 

Dear Pony Club:—TI certainly am proud of my 
pony “Babe.”” He had such long hair during the 
winter, but now he has shed off so pretty and is 
the prettiest pony we ever saw. He is so fat, too. 
I have had lots of chances to sell “‘Babe,”” but no 
siree, nothing would buy him. I love him more 
every day and I don’t know what I would do 
without him—I'd be so lonesome. 


Roy Brown, McCook Co., South Dakota. 


Name 





Address all Letters to 


THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB 


588 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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| GOOD FOR 1000 VOTES FOR ‘PEGGY’ a 

















